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UP FROM 
THE CITY 
STREETS 


A Life of 


ALFRED E. 
SMITH 


By Norman Hapgood and 
Henry Moskowitz 


“Will be read with keen 
interest by men and wo- 
men of all parties.’’—Re- 


view of Reviews. 
$2.50 


The 
ETERNAL 
MOMENT 
By E. M. Forster 


Remarkable short stories 
by the author of “A Pass- 
age to India.” $2.50 


THESE MEN 
THY FRIENDS 
By Edward Thompson 


“One of the best war nov- 
els published.” — York- 


shire Post. $2.50 
THE WILD 
BODY 


By Wyndham Lewis 
Short stories by the au- 
thor of ‘“Time and West- 
ern Man,” etc. “It is im- 
possible to comprehend 
the progress of modern 
creative literature in Eng- 
lish without reading “The 
Wild Body’.”’ — Herbert 
Gorman, N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune. $2.50 


CRANMER 
PAUL 
By Rolf Bennett 


A novel of the sea. Cran- 
mer Paul fell in love with 
a girl of the streets and 
asked her to be his wife. 
Then he became first mate 
of a cruising liner and 
tried to put the ocean be- 
tween this woman and his 


heart. $2.00 





THE NEW REPUBLIC 






PROGRESSIVE 
DEMOCRACY 


Edited by HENRY MOSKOWITZ 


The personality and the political wisdom of 
Alfred E. Smith are reflected in his speeches 
and writings which are now presented in 
book form for the first time. They are a 
political education and their clearness, raci- 
ness, humor and substance will explain why 
Alfred E. Smith has become so arresting a 
national figure. Just published. $3.00 


Have you read “Up From the City Streets,’ a life of 
Alfred E. Smith, by Norman Hapgood and Henry 
Moskowitz. ‘It would be hard to find a fairer, more 
independent, more critically sympathetic treatment.” 


—N. Y. Evening Post. Illustrated. $2.50 
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. Brace & Company, 


By the Author of 


“FREEDOM OF SPEECH” 


Zechariah Chafee 


THE 
INQUIRING 
MIND 


After two essays on the open mind in educa- 
tion Mr. Chafee discusses all the decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court on civil lib- 
erties since 1920, and also the Rand School 
injunction in New York, the Il. W. W. in- 
junction in California, and the Bimba blas- 
phemy prosecution in Massachusetts. An- 
other paper deals with the various laws and 
ordinances affecting freedom of speech and as- 
semblage in Boston. The author examines 
aspects of several industrial controversies, 
such as the Steel Strike of 1919, company 
towns in the soft coal fields, and the injyunc- 
tions against the Coal Strike of 1919 and the 
Railway Shop Strike of 1922. The conclud- 
ing article is on the Economic Interpretation 
of Judges. $2.50 





BAD GIRL 
By Vina Delmar 


“An epic of married life. 
A remarkable novel.”’ — 
Chicago Tribune. $2.00 


THE MAN 
WHO KNEW 
COOLIDGBE 


By Sinclair Lewis 


“Sinclair Lewis has writ- 
ten nothing more amus- 
ing than these satiric mon- 
ologues.""—Walter Yust, 
Philadelphia Ledger. 
$2.00 


CATHERINE 
— PARIS 
By 
Princess Marthe Bibesco 
A brilliant French novel 
which depicts Europe's 
aristocratic life before the 
War. Translated by Mal- 


colm Cowley. $2.50 
BURNING 
BUSH 


By Louis Untermeyer 
Frontispiece by 
Rockwell Kent 

Louis Untermeyer’s first 
volume of poetry since 


“Roast Leviathan” in 
1923. $2.00 


The 
INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 
IN THE 18TH 

CENTURY 
By Paul Mantoux 


When first published 
more than twenty years 
ago, this was the first 
comprehensive survey of 
the transformation effect- 
ed in England by the rise 
of the factory system. For 
this first appearance of his 
famous book in English 
the author has corrected 
and completed his picture. 

$5.00 
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The Week 


HE progress of the debate between Secretary 

Kellogg and M. Briand has been a series of 
successes for the former. France has steadily re- 
treated from each of the positions she has assumed. 
After Germany had accepted the American treaty 
outlawing war, and after Great Britain had in- 
dicated her favorable opinion, the French fell back 
on the proposal for an international conference to 
discuss the conflicting views, Mr. Kellogg prompt- 
ly let it be known that the United States would not 
attend any such conference; whereupon the French 
were left to explain that, anyhow, the subject wouid 
be taken up when the foreign ministers gather at 
Geneva, in a few weeks’ time. Edwin L. James, 
Paris correspondent of the New York Times, who 
has heretofore shown himself a good reader of M. 
Briand’s mind, says that the French are prepariny 
to abandon all their various reservations save one. 
They will accept the Kellogg draft, with a sing! 


clause added saying that each power reserves full 
liberty of action against any other which at anj 
future time shall violate the terms of the treaty. 
France is planning, it is said, to postpone her own 
signing of the treaty until all her present allies— 


away. The two great questions of interest then 
become: what reservations, if any, will the American 
Senate demand? And if the treaty goes into effect 
as among the great powers of the world, what wil! 
be the effect upon their armies and navies? Why) 
should nations which have outlawed war with every 
possible adversary continue to spend (as the United 
States is doing this year) two million dollars a day 
on their armed forces? 


THE action of Japan in landing troops in Shan- 
tung province has had the expected result. What 
may fairly be described as a battle has taken place 
at Tsinan-fu, between the Japanese and the South- 
ern forces. Numerous casualties have taken place 
on both sides, and feeling between the two countries 
is running higher that at any time in thirty years 
Chang Tso-lin a few days ago was seeking to bring 
about joint action by his own troops and the 
Japanese, to halt the invading forces of Chiang Kai- 
shek; but since the fighting, and in view of the in- 
flamed state of feeling among the Chinese, he has 
been forced to drop all such efforts, and may even 
join the Southerners in their hostility. The Nanking 
government proposes to protest the Japanese action 
to the League of Nations. No one at this distance 
can say which side was responsible for beginning 
the fighting; it is not impossible that neither was. 
But the major blame must certainly lie with th« 
Japanese military authorities, when they decided t 
send several thousand Japanese soldiers into th 
zone of the Chinese civil war. Common sens« 
should have told them that such an incident as ha: 
taken place was likely. It might have been difficult 
to remove the Japanese settlers in Shantung p: 
ince to the seacoast where they could be protecte 
by the guns of foreign warships; but it would 
have been impossible. The Japanese did not even 
try it; with the habit of thought characteristic of 
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military men the world over, they tried to bully the 
Chinese by a show of force. They will be lucky if 
they do not find they have brought down on them- 
selves a war, 


CONGRESSMAN Snell of New York is a large 
owner of electric-utility securities, is closely as- 
sociated with private power interests, and is, at the 
same time, Chairman of the all-powerful Rules 
Committee of the House of Representatives. With- 
out permission of the Rules Committee, the bill for 
government operation of Muscle Shoals, favorably 
reported by the Committee on Military Affairs, can- 
not be voted on by the House. Congressman Snell, 
urgently requested to promise that the bill will be 
voted upon before the session closes, has evaded 
and postponed. It thus lies within the power of a 
man who personally has large interests at stake to 
prevent Congress from registering its will on an 
issue of great public importance. Beside the callous 
use of this power, Sinclair’s corruption of public 
officials seems to us the conduct of a sensitive gen- 
tleman and a man of honor. If Mr. Snell does not 
insist that the Muscle Shoals bill come before the 
House, campaign speakers should see to it that his 
action is recognized for the disgraceful behavior 
which it is, reflecting not only upon himself but 
upon the party which put such a man in such a 
position. Meanwhile, in the Senate, men like Smoot 
and Phipps, with their power interests, are oppos- 
ing the Swing-Johnson bill for Boulder Dam—ably 
abetted, it is true, by Democrats like Ashurst of 
Arizona. But perhaps activities of this stripe have 
been rendered respectable by the example of a 
Secretary of the Treasury who, being one of the 
richest men in the country, has done his best to 
abolish the estate tax and lower the surtaxes on 
large incomes. 


SENATOR Shipstead recently introduced in the 
Senate a resolution calling for an investigation of 
conditions in Cuba. The Platt Amendment makes 
us definitely responsible “for the maintenance of a 
government adequate for the protection of life, 
property and individual liberty,” and we have twice 
in the past intervened in Cuban affairs on that basis, 
once in 1906 and once in 1921-23. Senator Ship- 
stead believes that Cuban conditions again warrant 
our earnest attention, and cites the following series 
of charges, made to him on good authority: 


The present political regime is a virtual dictator- 
ship under which freedom of speech, freedom of as- 
sembly, freedom of petition and electoral freedom 
have been destroyed. 

Numerous assassinations, imprisonments, deporta- 
tions, and exiles have taken place. 

Political opposition to the ruling group has been 
destroyed. 

The National University has been closed, denying 
to the youth of Cuba the right to higher education 
and free speech, 
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Private property of Cubans and of Americ), }, 


been seized without due process of law and \ . 7 of 

the right to recovery. “an 
The Cuban court system has been so gerryn = 

that justice has become a farce and the judicia:, },,, ye 

been brought under the absolutism of the po|;.. MR tre 

powers. mi 
The Cuban criminal codé, administered ()., 9B be 

political pressure, is still the code of the das ,: do 


Weyler, making it possible to use the law ; 


<a or m¢ 
judiciary for the unreasonable and unjustified , ae 
ment of Cubans for what should be lawful , | 
activity. - 

Under a parcelling out of agencies for the sale os 7“ 


lottery tickets the National Congress of Cuba is mais me 


absolutely subservient to the domination and dictsrin, JY? 
of the executive department, a condition amaziny jy tit! 
its defiance of all decency and political honesty ani MB tet 
honor. 1S 
, ; lav 
Senator Shipstead’s resolution was referred to ; 


sub-committee of the Senate Foreign Relatioy 
Committee; and, as was to be expected, the sul-com. 
mittee killed it. Instead of an investigation ¢0\¢r. c 


ing all, or most, or the more serious, of this >. 
charges, the sub-committee recommended an in.) M 


into just one aspect: the infringement of the prop. FE} 
erty rights of American citizens. This inquiry \ ; 
now in progress, and is unlikely to have resu!ts oj Pl 


more than negligible importance. Meanwhile 
events in Cuba continue to march toward a dictator J fp, 
ship on the Mussolinian model. Matters have been 
arranged for President Machado, who once 


his candidacy on the slogan, “no reélection,’ » - 
serve for another term, and not merely of fou ot 
years, as in the past, but of six. All the reality, ani J 
most of the form, of political opposition has ds I 4, 
appeared; the informal but efficient censorship of I dy 
the press remains. The struggle between the su J a, 
dents in the University and the President contin go 
to prevent the holding of classes, which were s . 
pended last fall. Matters may presently grow ae 
enough to force the American people to recogniz: 7 
their responsibility for Cuba; but the outlook in tha Ty; 
regard is not encouraging. ne: 
THE Sacco-Vanzetti case was undoubtedly one of “ 
the great outstanding trials in the history of jucicil Hp, 
procedure. As time goes on, it will be studicd by I ¢-, 
successive generations of lawyers, historians ani I ao 
sociologists. Heretofore, such study has bce i ;., 
rendered almost impossible by the fact that so icv IB to, 
copies of the official record of the trial existed, ani I 
that some of these were in the hands of officials HB», 
who were little interested in giving access to then its 
This difficulty, we are glad to say, will be avoide: sp 
in the future. Through the generosity of a grou) I ac; 
of public-spirited citizens, the entire record o! th: HE so, 
case is to be published. It will occupy six volumes IR th, 
of about 1,000 pages each, and these will appe2' TBF sy. 
in quick succession so that all of them will be ava: HR th: 


able by next autumn. They will be sold at $25 1 RR A; 
set, a price which will cover only part of the cost IRM as! 
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of publication. The publishers are Henry Holt 
and Company of New York City. 


THESE volumes will contain, not only the full 
transcript of the testimony exactly as given (even 
misspelled words and erroneous punctuation have 
been left uncorrected), but all the other official 
documents: the bill of exceptions, and the additional 
motions for a new trial, briefs of both sides, the 
various petitions to Governor Fuller, his decision 
and the report of the Advisory Committee, etc. A 
supplemental volume gives all the available docu- 
ments in the previous trial of Vanzetti at Bridge- 
water. The only editorial additions anywhere are 
title pages for the various sections, a table of con- 
tents and an index. The publication of this work 
is sponsored by a distinguished committee of 
lawyers, without, of course, their assuming any 
opinion as to the trial itself. Its members, who 
honor themselves and their profession by their act, 
are: Newton D. Baker, Emory R. Buckner, Charles 
C. Burlingham, John W. Davis, Bernard Flexner, 
Raymond B: Fosdick, Charles P. Howland, Victor 
Morawetz, Charles Nagel, Walter H. Pollak and 
Elihu Root. 


PROFESSIONAL patrioteers have won an im- 
portant victory in Boston. The famous Ford Hall 
Forum, in that city, has been cast adrift by the 
Boston Baptist Social Union, the organization 
which has sponsored it for the past twenty years. 
The annual grant to the Forum of $5,000 is to end 
at once; and the free use of Ford Hall is to ter- 
minate in another twelve months. The director of 
the Forum, George W. Coleman, who has con- 
ducted the enterprise successfully for two decades, 
announces that an effort will be made to keep it 
going, and the New Republic earnestly hopes that 
it will succeed. The campaign against it has been 
conducted by the Industrial Defense Association of 
Boston, one of the worst of the commercialized 
witch-hunting organizations, and by a Boston busi- 
ness man, one John Rood, otherwise unknown to 
fame, who reveals the character of his approach to 
public questions by complaining that the Ford Hall 
Forum has failed to bring any money into the cof- 
fers of the Baptist Social Union. The charge 
against the Forum was the usual one, that it was 
radical, and was groundless, as all intelligent Bos- 
tonians know. President Coolidge and Cardinal 
O'Connell are among those who sent congratulatory 
messages to the Forum when it recently celebrated 
its twentieth anniversary. A list of those who have 
spoken from its platform shows that their char- 
acteristic political faith is mild liberalism. Rea- 
sonable Bostonians, already writhing because of 
the reputation their city has acquired through 
such Pyrrhic victories as the Sacco-Vanzetti case, 
the book censorship and the suppression of the 
American Mercury, have fresh occasion to be 
ashamed, 
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SHORTLY before the Ameer of Afghanistan be- 
gan his triumphal tour of Europe, the papers car- 
ried an inconspicuous report of the opening of an 
air line connecting Tashkent in Turkestan with 
Kabul, the capital of Afghanistan. The line is op- 
erated by the Russian government, and connects 
with the air route from Moscow to Tashkent. 
There is no railroad across Afghanistan. The map 
shows how the rails have pushed up to Quetta and 
Peshawar on the Indian border, and to Kooshk on 
the Turkestan border, but the final link is lacking. 
The Hindu Koosh mountains may~partly account 
for its absence, but trade history offers a better ex- 
planation. From time to time before the War, 
British or Russian interests would project a rail- 
road into Afghanistan, only to find their plans ob- 
structed by jealous Russian or British interests. So 
the only western approach to India was by sea, the 
southernmost rail route across Asia was at the level 
of northern Manchuria, and Afghanistan re- 
mained, as Chicherin recently called it, a fortress 
at the junction of the Asiatic trade routes. Now 
this fortress is claiming new attention. The King 
of England gave the Ameer and his queen a 
doubly royal welcome on his visit last month, 
never referred to the Anglo-Afghan wars, and 
looked away politely in the carriage when the non- 
chalant Ameer blew his nose with his fingers. The 
Russians are providing a competing entertainment; 
the Russians are wily diplomats and fellow orien- 
tals. Even if their hospitality should fail to out- 
shine King George's, they would still have stolen 
a march on him. Amanullah is used to going home 
in a caravan. Now he can go home in a Russian 


aeroplane. 


WHILE New York is boiling about the decision 
allowing the subways to charge a seven-cent fare, 
the Regional Planning Commission points out a still 
more fundamental transit problem, which seems not 
to be engaging the serious attention of anyone in 
power. The reckless building of new rapid-trans't 
lines connecting outlying districts with the crowded 
parts of Manhattan, without prior planning which 
decentralizes industry and places homes near places 
of work, simply intensifies over-crowding and makes 
worse the evils which it is intended to cure. No 
sooner is a new subway begun than values rise along 
its course; tall work buildings go up at one end, and 
shoddy housing at the other; the net result is simply 
to condemn more people to an insanitary, mole-like 
existence, and incidentally to congest street traffic 
still further, increase tax burdens and complicate 
all the existing complexities of the overgrown city. 
If this goes on much further, fares will have to 
rise, on the new lines at least, not merely to seven 
cents, but to nine, ten or fifteen cents, unless they 
are to be subsidized out of taxes. Of course al! 
this has nothing to do with the Interborough, but 
a public and an administration which could look be- 
yond its nose would be doing something about it. 
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CONGRESSMAN Fiorella La Guardia of New 


York has introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives a bill dealing with freedom of speech and of 
the press. The Constitution, as nearly everyone 
likes to forget, prohibits any interference with these; 
but it attaches no penalty to violation of its pro- 
visions. Mr. La Guardia proposes to punish those 
who hamper these fundmental rights; and has 
therefore introduced a measure providing that 
their restriction or abridgement shall be punishable 
with a fine of $1,000 to $10,000 or imprisonment 
from two to ten years, or both. We don’t suppose 
Mr. La Guardia’s bill has the ghost of a chance 
of passage; but by introducing it he has performed 
a useful service by reminding us again of the gap 
between what the fathers founded and what we 
have today. 


THE centennial conference of the American Peace 
Society at Cleveland, though opening, as all such 
conferences do, with meaningless gestures of good 
will by important personages who are under obliga- 
tion not to say anything of importance, may, in its 
expert sub-sessions, contribute something to the 
cause of peace. This is the oldest, the most re- 
spectable, and the most conservative peace society 
in the country. Many think it too conservative to 
be effective, but in the essentials of the plan which 
it has for a century been advocating for a “gov- 
erned world,” it is at least consistent and reason- 
able. This plan includes universal arbitration and 
a world court. It omits, however, any compulsion 
upon states which will not arbitrate or will not abide 
by decisions. It has no confidence in the threat of 
war as a means of preventing war. Opinions natur- 
ally differ about the efficacy of a voluntary world 
order, backed by no police power, but all will agree 
that it is well to have someone agitating, year in and 
year out, for the benefits of international mediation, 
conciliation and arbitration. 


IT HAS long been said that the effect of Federal 
Reserve policy on the use of credit, whether through 
changes in the rediscount rate or through dealings 
in government securities, is largely psychological in 
nature. When the rate went up, business men and 
speculators felt that it was time to draw in their 
tentacles; when it went down, they became more 
venturesome. This spring, however, several plain 
warnings from the Reserve System have been with- 
out effect on the growth of brokers’ loans for specu- 
lation on the stock market, which now have reached 
the unprecedented total of $4,000,000,000 or more. 
In addition, large amounts of money have been lent 
in the market by business corporations. This raises 
the question whether the “psychological” power of 
the Reserve Banks over credit is sufficiently real to 
avert catastrophe. When loans and discounts are 
growing so rapidly, and when gold is steadily being 
drained out of the country or earmarked for for- 
eign account, warnings by the bankers ought to be 
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heeded, and the business community will su‘, i 
they are not. 


SENATOR Wagner’s comments on Secret, ry of 
Labor Davis’ reply to his request for infor:,,; / 
on unemployment make just the points tha: ughy 
to be made. The “shrinkage” of 1,874,050 iy = 
ployment reported by the Commissioner of | a). 
Statistics does not tell the whole story—the t:.! 4 
of work is probably much larger. The main ¢ » 
clusion from the report is that we do not know thy 
facts. Neither the emasculated Federal [> Z 
ment Service nor the President or other members 
the administration have taken the situation sey, usly 
Three bills were introduced by the Senator. (rs 
provides for an extension of the employment nd 


tistics to cover the other major occupations bes)! 
manufacturing. One calls for the creation oj ; 
comprehensive system of public employment «. 


changes under federal and state codperation. Ani 
the third carries a plan for long-range planning » 
public works. These measures have been conve. 
ently recommended by experts every time the ss 
ject of unemployment has come up in the past teg 
years. It is time Congress did something abog 
them. ‘ 


LIVERPOOL, England, has recently estab! 'shej 
the “Merseyside Art Circle” on a coéperative basy 
with a committee of artists and “subscribers” ; 
charge. The subscriber pays twenty-five doll2:s ; 
year, and receives twelve pictures or statuette 
each of which he may retain for a month. He my 
go to the exhibition gallery and select the work of 
art he desires, or the artist members of the com 
mittee (who also pass upon the merit of works su» 
mitted for circulation) will make his selections {x 
him. In either case, the new work is delivered » 
home or office, and last month’s is taken aw 
Only a hundred subscribers are needed to keep wi 
plan in operation, and from the beginning ‘+ hw 
been found that sales of pictures were greatly » 
creased by the enlarged “circulation” they now 
ceive, and the opportunity to look at them, aw 
from the distractions of a public gallery. 


The Public and the Subways 


UT of the welter of injunctions and suits, i 
state and federal courts, from whic 
issued a temporary right on the part of the |ne 
borough Rapid Transit Company to chars 4 
seven-cent fare in New York City, the averay 
zen will cull one fact—the federal courts 
again intervened on the side of private propet 
and against the consuming public, to allow a pu 
lic utility to demand more for its services than 
could otherwise have asked. Something more 
this should, however, be said in order to lead t) 4 
understanding of the significant points at issuc. Wt 





AVS 
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shall not attempt to follow all the legal complica- 
tions and political cross-currents involved, but 
merely to single out for support three important 
conclusions. 

The first subways belong solely to the city of 
New York. After it had advanced the money to 
build them, it chose to contract for their opera- 
tion with a private company, which furnished the 
equipment, and it specified by contract that the 
earnings should first be applied to pay the interest 
on the money it had borrowed for construction, and 
that a five-cent fare should be charged. When 
more subways became necessary, the city plunged 
further into partnership with private capital, 
writing the original contracts to do so. This time 
the company furnished part of the money, and in 
turn demanded certain prior rights to the earnings. 
The five-cent-fare clause was retained. Subsequent 
to making its last contract with the city, the Inter- 
borough leased the Manhattan elevated for 999 
vears. The elevated, due to manipulation and 
inflation, was greatly over-capitalized, yet the 
Interborough guaranteed it a large return. Al- 
though the Interborough had been paying munif- 
icent dividends, and still makes a good profit on 
its own operations, the contract with the Manhat- 
tan has so milked it that, after taking its priority 
rights in earnings to pay the elevated rental, } 
has nothing left to pay either the interest on the 
city's subway bonds or dividends on the Inter- 
borough stock. The assumption is that the “insiders” 
among the Interborough stock-holders, while re- 
taining control of that company, had bought up 
the Manhattan securities before renting it, and 
thus had enriched themselves at the expense of the 
city. 

This, in brief, had for several years been the 
situation when the city’s newest subways were ap- 
proaching completion and steps had to be taken to 
arrange for their operation. Disgusted with the 
results of private management, the city turned to- 
ward the possibility of a unified rapid-transit sys- 
tem under its control, which it might obtain by ex- 
ercising its right of recapture of certain of the In- 
terborough and other private lines, and making the 
best deal it could for the lines which it could not 
yet recapture. During the negotiations attending 
this attempt, the Interborough applied to the regu- 
lating body for a seven-cent fare. Its application 
was thrown out on the ground that the commission 
had no right to go back of the five-cent-fare con- 
tract. The city attempted to fight out the issue in 
the state courts, but the company turned to the fed- 
eral courts for relief on the ground that, contrary 
to constitutional law, its property was being con- 
fiscated. The federal courts consented to hear the 
plea, and decided, first, that the contract is not 


binding, and second, that, pending a decision by 
the commission and subsequent judicial review, the 
company can charge seven cents, since it has made 
Out a prima facie case for the seven-cent fare. It 
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is reasonable, we think, to assume that the company 
has made its fare fight at this time in order to 
muddy the waters and improve its negotiating po- 
sition with the city in the matter of the recapture 
and purchase of its properties. 

The first conclusion to be drawn seems to us as 
plain as daylight. The city, because it chose private 
as opposed to public operation, has been robbed, 
both of the return on its investment over a long 
period of years, and of the right to specify what 
fare should be charged on its property. Let us 
assume that the decision of the federal statutory 
court is perfectly impartial, will be sustained by 
the United States Supreme Court, and is good law. 
Let us assume that the company will finally estab- 
lish its right to a seven-cent fare before the commis- 
sion and the courts. Still it is true that the com- 
plexities consequent upon the attempt to engage 
private investment and management in the public's 
subways have cost the city millions of dollars. Still 
it is true that the city, if it had operated the sub- 
ways itself, could have paid the interest on its bor- 
rowings continuously out of earnings, and at the 
same time have retained the five-cent fare. It could 
have done so even if graft and inefficiency had been 
involved to the limit of the public conscience. No 
conceivable slackness of public operation could 
have cost the taxpayers and the passengers so many 
millions. The lesson is plain with regard to other 
utilities which national or local governments do or 
might own. It is plain with regard to Muscle Shoals, 
Boulder Dam, the proposed St. Lawrence water- 
power development. Ownership and operation by 
the public is more secure protection than any con- 
tract with a private company. 

The second conclusion to be drawn is of impor- 
tance in view of the proposals which have recently 
been made by the Massachusetts regulating body 
and others to attempt to protect the consumers’ 
interest in utility operation by contract rather than 
by regulation based on the police power. Many 
have observed that, under ordinary regulatory prac- 
tices, the private utility companies may achieve mo- 
nopolistic gains by appeal to the courts. Consti- 
tutionally, the companies are entitled to protection 
against confiscation, and “confiscation” occurs when 
they do not receive a “fair” return on a “fair’’ val- 
uation of their properties. So strenuous and in- 
genious have been the efforts of the companies to 
induce the courts to allow them to increase their 
valuations by almost any theoretical device at hand, 
and so uncertain has been the courts’ reasoning on 
the subject, that regulation has thus proved aln 
barren of protection for the consumer. The sug- 
gestion is, therefore, that the state or municipality 
make a contract with the utility specifying exactly 
how value or return must be reckoned, in exchange 
for the franchise and other valuable privileg 
granted the utility by the government. 

On the surface, it might scem that the decisi 
on the Interborough case, invalidating the contract, 
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robs the suggestion of virtue, since it sets aside a 
fixed-fare contract in favor of the ordinary regu- 
latory process. This, however, would be a dis- 
tinctly premature conclusion. The grounds of the 
decision are special. It is based on the fact that, 
prior to the last contract between the city and the 
Interborough, the state had passed a regulatory 
law and set up a commission, without specifically 
exempting from it the Interborough fare contract. 
The police power of the state thus expressed, rea- 
sons the Court, is superior to the city’s right of con- 
tract. Even supposing this to be good law (and 
the decision may very well be reversed), it would 
not apply if the state had expressly authorized cities 
to make such contracts with utilities, or had adopt- 
ed the policy of doing so itself. And, furthermore, 
it might not apply to a contract specifying a method 
of fixing fares or valuations, even though it does 
apply to a contract fixing an exact fare. The con- 
tract method of regulation is still very much worth 
a irial, in cases where outright public ownership and 
operation is not practised. 

The third conclusion is largely confirmatory of 
the first two. It arises from the fact that the Court 
accepted the company’s figures for the value of its 
property, considered in connection with the amount 
of its earnings, as prima facie evidence that it is 
not receiving a fair return. Though not much space 
is devoted in the decision to this part of the argu- 
ment, the Court quotes with approval other deci- 
sions which disallow the “original cost” theory of 
value, and it seems to assume that cost of repro- 
duction now is the proper criterion (doubtless with 
additions for ‘“‘going-concern value” and what not). 
It is one more indication that there is little hope 
for a more strict and logical interpretation of value 
from the courts, and that the consumers, unless 
they want to allow to the monopolies which oper- 
ate public utilities a virtually unlimited return, had 
better turn to public operation or some better form 
of regulation. 


The Mexican Settlement and 
the Future 


CORRESPONDENT for whose information 
A and judgment the New Republic has high 
respect, takes issue with some of the statements in 
the article, * ‘Is the Mexican Issue Settled?’ which 
appeared | in our issue of April 11; and we are glad 
to give our readers an opportunity to consider his 
views. He disputes our statement that Mexico’s 
financial situation played a part in the negotiations, 
and quotes President Calles’ declaration (which was 
made public shortly after the issue of the New Re- 
public containing the article in question had ap- 
peared) that Mexico proposes to avoid any new 
borrowing at present. The Mexican budget is bal- 
anced, and economies in expenditure are being made 





in every possible quarter. The contemp]a::, 
duction in the size of the army will release . , 


siderable sum. 


It remains true, however, that Mexico has ay; 


ternal debt of about $70,000,000 (gold) 


external debt of some $438,000,000, making 
of rather more than half a billion. The [n:.. 


tional Committee of Bankers on Mexico, co: 


referred to as the Lamont Committee, has exten): 
until June 1 its moratorium, which has been in ¢ 


since the beginning of the new year; and it 
ting no pressure on Mexico of any kind, in 
to the defaulted payments, which in 1922 a: 
to $200,000,000 in interest alone, and on \ 
very much has been paid since. Mexico's 
last year was $167,000,000, and she certain 


not add to it any such sum as $25,000,000, \ 
would represent a modest rate of interest a 


amortization on her debt. She will certain! 
an additional moratorium from the banke: 
mittee, and there is every indication that this 
granted. 
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We do not believe that this necessity for a »; 


arrangement in regard to the Mexican debt ; 


any part in the negotiations between Cal); 


Morrow; but it is impossible not to recognize ¢) 


it must have been in the back of the Mexican ! 


ident’s mind; it was part of the picture of the 
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relation between the two countries, which ser\c! » 


an unconscious influence if not a conscious one 
the other hand, the decision not to seek new |ow 
at this time undoubtedly has resulted in easinz 


tension for Mexico. A renewal of a morator: 


ng 


a much simpler thing, politically, than a new bo 


rowing. Mexico’s present creditors are oblig 


deal with her, and more or less on her terms; \ 


as if she had gone into the market for new mor 


she would have had to obtain it on the len 


terms, and these might have been extreme); 
ous. 


Our correspondent takes issue also with the stu 
ment, in the article in the New Republic already » 


ferred to, that “the social effort [of the Calles z 


ernment] has received a sharp check as a resu‘«! 
the Morrow agreement and the situation wi 
made that agreement possible.” On the contran 
he says, the social program of the government ' 
mains completely undisturbed, and points to lav 


expenditures in this year’s budget for irrigat 


projects and for educational activities. The » 
stability, he thinks, will have a favorable effect up: 
the government’s efforts. He recalls (what the >: 
Republic has always recognized) that the Cons: 
tion of 1917 did not assume to validate confiscat: 
legislation, and indeed prohibited it. The ques: 
between Mexico and the United States was whet 
the treatment meted out to owners of lands # 


quired prior to 1917 was in fact confiscatory. 
the settlement, Mexico has tacitly agreed that at 


was, by acknowledging full ownership in futu' 


stead of substituting fifty-year leases; and * 
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United States in turn has recognized the validity of 
Article 27 of the Constitution in general. 

Our correspondent has misunderstood the intent 
of the New Republic’s remark, and perhaps some 
other readers did so as well. We did not refer to 
the immediate social activities of the Mexican gov- 
ernment, such as the educational campaign, or the 
irrigation projects for the benefit of small land- 
holders. Neither were we considering the present 
oi! and land policies. We had in mind the whole 
future attitude of the Mexican government in re- 
lation to issues where the rights and opportunities 
of the common man come into conflict with 
the rights and opportunities of American 
capital. In this connection, it is impossible 
to think of the Mexican question as though 
it originated with the arrival of Mr. Morrow on 
the scene a few months ago; nor can our policy 
toward Mexico be dissociated from our policy to- 
ward Nicaragua, Cuba, Haiti, Santo Domingo, and 
even such South American countries as Colombia 
and Venezuela. Our policy is all of one piece; the 
manner of its execution depends somewhat upon the 
size and character of each of the countries where 
we interest ourselves, but the basic purpose is the 
same. It has a remarkable degree of historic con- 
tinuity, having gone on without important altera- 
tions through four Republican and one Democratic 
administration. This policy has various aspects, 
economic, political (in the sense that the Monroe 
Doctrine is political) and purely military, though 
through its ramifications run certain fixed ideas. 
Even before President Coolidge announced that the 
United States regarded itself as having a special 
interest in Central America, we had been acting 
under the assumption of that special interest, not 
only in the Central American republics, but in all 
the Caribbean countries. We have also assumed, 
as a basic fact, that foreign capital, and in particu- 
lar, American capital, invested in these countries 1s 
entitled to the same protection that it enjoys under 
the American Constitution, as interpreted by our 
courts, when invested in the United States. And 
in most of these countries we have not hesitated to 
use force in support of our policies. 

Since Mexico did not claim the right to confiscate 
oil properties, that question did not arise in connec- 
tion with the dispute which Mr. Morrow so skill- 
fully brought to an end, except, as we have said, as 
to whether the acts of the Mexican government 
violated its own stated intentions. But looking at 
Latin America as a whole, and considering the prob- 
able future as well as the past, we see that the mat- 
ter is by no means disposed of. Is it confiscation 


for the Mexican states, for instance, to expropriate 
owners of large tracts of lands, when these siates 
notoriously do not have the funds with which to pay 
for what they have taken, and compensation must 
at best be postponed into the distant future? Sup- 
pose the Mexican government should at some time 
put into effect taxes on oil production so high that 
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the owners of the wells would claim that these taxes 
were confiscatory? And again: what are the gen- 
eral limits to the doctrine of “no confiscation,” 
sidered as social policy? If a corrupt government 
should barter away a large share of the potential 
resources of a country, on terms which give the gov- 
ernment itself nothing of value, but put bribes into 
the pockets of dishonest officials, to what extent 
should a subsequent honest government respect such 
bargains? Should it permit its valuable and irre- 
placeable resources to be taken away, for an in- 
definite period of time, and its coffers to be impover- 
ished? Or should it repudiate the corrupt agree- 
ments of its corrupt predecessor? Or suppose again 
that a speculative investor has in good faith bought 
concessions which turn out to be of enormous value, 
so that he receives in a few years’ time 1,000 or 
even 10,000 percent on his money; is it wrong for 
a government to call a halt on his draining off of 
the country’s wealth? And if not, can it do 


con- 


by any other means than taxation, which, as every- 
one knows, can always be evaded to some ex- 
tent? 

We do not mean to suggest that all the conditions 
implied in these questions exist in Mexico or othe: 


Latin-American republics at the present time. But 
most of them have to be faced in all of these coun- 
tries sooner or later. A good case can be made, we 
think, for the contention that in the past the United 
States government has been more tender of the 
property rights of its citizens in Latin America than 
it has at home. Certainly it has heretofore given 
little or no consideration to the social questions in- 
volved when a small and weak country is developed 
through the use of American capital, and the ofh- 
cials of the State Department would probably say 
that it is impossible as a practical matter for such 
questions to be taken into account. (It is only fair 
to add that in many of these countries their own 
governments have been equally indifferent to the 
social aspects of the matter.) 

In recent years, however, Latin America has seen 
a decided tendency toward legislation to reserve un- 
developed resources, and particularly mineral re- 
sources, for the benefit of the country. In this 
movement, Mexico has been looked upon as a 
leader. Some oil men have been frank to say that 
they were concerned to fight the Mexican legisla- 
tion, not so much on its own account as becaus 
the precedent which would be set for Venezuela, 
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Colombia and other countries. As the I -Amer- 
ican count ries develop strength and nationalistic 
spi rit, it is inevitable that we shou jee more and 
not less of this sort of legislation w the Ameri- 
can investors will look upon as in 2 . =7 
interests. 

Mr. Morrow is a negotiator more able. more 
tactful and sensitive than we have had in Me a 
many years. The Mes Repub! ic $ai its previous 
article that the settlement he engineered was “an 


unusual achievement of diplomacy” representing “a 
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real spirit of concession on both sides,” and that 
“Mexico’s choice, under the circumstances, has 
probably been a wise one,” and still feels that these 
statements are correct. Yet it still remains true, in 
our opinion, that the Calles government has made 
a decision which did not represent a free and full 
choice; that the rest of Latin America has not had 
its apprehensions regarding future policy on the 
part of the United States set at rest; that such 
pressing problems as Haiti and Nicaragua have not 
been clarified by any new principles introduced into 
our policy.- For this, Mr. Morrow is in no way to 
blame. He did as well, no doubt, as any man could 
have done under the circumstances. The change of 
heart, if there is to be one, must come, not from the 
negotiator in the field, but from the government at 
home. 


Communist Theory VS. 
Russian Fact 


ISITORS who go to Russia with all their 
sensibilities artificially heightened to catch 
the slight but significant surface differences be- 
tween communism and capitalism, and who stay for 
a month or two at most, seem invariably to come 
away with exactly what they took. The uses of 
social research never stood out in sharper outline. 
Mr. Theodore Dreiser, for instance, reports no un- 
employment. Strange that the Gosplan, Russia's 
central planning board, should regard this as, pos 
sibly, its most serious problem! 

A good many years ago, a wise, if rather im 
sensitive, Englishman, Mackenzie Wallace, wrote 
an account of Russia’s social organization in such 
realistic fashion as to serve very well in lieu of 
that background which the new visitor cannot have. 
For there is that in Russia which offends the west 
ern taste; and it is undiscriminating to attribute all 
of one’s disgust to the results of communism. The 
solemn way in which Mr. Dreiser retails the dif- 
ficulties with his bath in Moscow is a case in point. 
There was, it seems, a leak. It took some little 
time and involved no little exasperation; consultative 
activities among the artisans ran into numbers re- 
sembling a small convention. Mr. Dreiser's sur- 
faces were all hypersensitive; and so an unimpor- 
tant incident seemed to him significant. A reading 
of Mackenzie Wallace would have relieved this 
naiveté. 

If, as social testimony, casual observation of 
Russia in a first experience of her culture has to be 
discounted heavily, there are other accounts which 
puzzle, These are not wrong as to fact; they 
simply seem incredible. For instance, all wise 
political forecasters were sure that Trotzky’s exile 
was a certain prelude to conservatism. Yet it now 
begins to look as though Stalin had stolen some of 
Trotzky’s thunder, and that the quarrel was mainly 
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over the question, who should make the noise 
No more contradictory policy, seemingly, \.5 
ever attempted, even by Russians, than this of p». 
voking the peasants with one instrument and <p. 
couraging their codperation with another. [i \. 
are to believe what have heretofore been the trus:. 
worthy accounts of Mr. Walter Duranty of ‘\ 
New York Times, a steady and ruthless suppres. on 
of peasant home-industry has been going on 4|| 
winter. Some hundreds of thousands of s:\| 
establishments have been closed. This type of })ro. 
duction, one would have said, was serving to mike 
the prevalent goods-famine fairly endurable to ‘\\¢ 
peasant. It cannot, up to now, have competed \ ith 
state manufacture in any important sense. | is 
far from communistic, of course, but that had 
begun to seem of relatively small importance. |t 
is astonishing that this suppression of industry 
should have been going on when the difficulties 0 er 
grain collections were most acute, and while sp: 
sowing still needed to be encouraged by active « 
paigning. The action looks like at least a rem: 
of the war-communism of 1920. 

There may be exaggeration or some miso 
terpretation of fact in the stories of what is | 
pening, comparable, on a smaller scale, with \! 
Dreiser's rather comical generalization, from the 
bath-tub incident, about collectivism. On the other 
hand, a deep and serious change of policy may ha\ 
taken place. It had begun to seem that the 
ministration in Russia was less communist t 
pragmatic; but the new scraps of evidence appcar 
to imply a revival of doctrinaire ruthlessness. |t 
is just possible that the lessons of those costly years 
of desolation may not have been so well learned 1s 
we had thought. Production of food, clothing and 
a few minor luxuries had seemed to dominate 
official Russian thoughts; as Mr. Brailsford said, 
“politics had been eaten up by economics.”” Can 
this interpretation have been mistaken? And is 
voice of the doctrinaire still dominant in Sovet 
councils? Perhaps some of the impending flock of 
summer visitors to Russia will bring us back the 


answer. 
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The Power Trust Bends the Twig 


EARINGS conducted by the Federal Com- 
mission in recent weeks, under the author- 
ity of the Senate resolution of inquiry into 

the utility industry, have brought to the attention 
of the country a new problem in its educational sys- 
tem. This problem is the growing influence in the 
public schools and colleges exercised by the associ- 
ations of public-utility corporations. The revela- 
tions which have been made give us a pretty picture 
of college professors kept on the utilities’ pay-roll 
as long as they are “right’”’ on the question of pub- 
lic ownership, of pressure brought to bear in every 
possible way on the authors of textbooks dealing 
with this subject, of attacks on the character of op- 
ponents, on whom, of course, the deadly label ‘Bol- 
shevistic” has been pinned, of writers paid to use 
their pens on behalf of the public utilities, or in op- 
position to proposed legislation regarded by them 
as inimical to their welfare, such as the Swing- 
Johnson bill for Boulder Dam. 

In its organized form, this effort to mold the 
minds of the pupils in the public schools and the 
students in the colleges and universities is not yet 
ten years old. The National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation created its Committee on Coéperation with 
i:ducational Institutions after the World War. It 
was in 1919 that Samuel Insull, enlightened by his 
experience on the Illinois Council of Defense, sum- 
moned the vice-presidents of five of his companies 
and instructed them to organize an agency to teach 
the people the peril in “political” rate making. By 
1925 Mr. Insull was delivering addresses at Illi- 
nois University on “Why So Many Bright Young 
Men Enter the Public Utility Industry,” and at 
Northwestern University on: “Requirements for 
Success.” 

Hundreds of letters and reports and speeches, 
taken from the files of the (Insull) Illinois Com- 
mittee on Public Utility Information, from the files 
of the American Gas Association and from the cor- 
respondence of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, testify to the activity of the utility forces 
in all grades of the public educational system. Sur- 
veys of textbooks touching upon the public-utility 
problem—notably one made in Illinois in 1923, in- 
volving 105 different texts—have been followed by 
a campaign to replace the “poisonous” ones with 
new textbooks satisfactory to the advocates of pri- 
vate ownership and minimum regulation. From 
books the long arm of the power trust has reached 
back to the authors of books, the teachers, the pub- 
lishers and to university policy. Subsidies have been 
ottered and taken. 

In its recently issued volume on the electric pow- 
er industry, based on two years of study, the Fed- 
tral Trade Commission dealt with some of the 





outstanding features of this aggression of the in- 
dustry’s private management against the educa- 
tional world. It showed that for a long time an 
ettort had been made to foster the teaching of pub- 
lic-utility economics in the public schools and col- 
leges, both by having textbooks prepared for class- 
room and reference use and by having utility exec- 
utives give talks to the classes “in order that th« 
viewpoints of the industry's leaders on the economic, 
social and political aspects of their business may 
be presented to the oncoming generation of citizens 
and power consumers.” 

In other words, a foundation has been laid for 
prejudice against public ownership, with all its im- 
plications. 

Dean Ralph E. Heilman of the School of Com- 
merce, Northwestern University, has been one of 
the educators most closely in the councils of the 
utility men, as indicated by the evidence before the 
Commission. In its report, that body quotes his 
address of April 16, 1925, before the Wisconsin 
Utilities Association, where he pointed out that 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Northwestern, 
Indiana, New York and Harvard Universities had 
introduced complete public-utility courses. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that this training would tend 
to teach the students and the public that regulation 
must not be harsh. 

Harvard University was granted, in 1925, the 
sum of $30,000 a year for three years, through 
the National Electric Light Association, for a re- 
search staff in public-utility management. Last year 
Northwestern University was receiving $32,500 
for research. Smaller gifts for special technical 
work were bestowed on the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Johns Hopkins and the Uni 
versity of Michigan. 

A letter from R. R. McGregor, assistant direc- 
tor of the Illinois Committee, July 13, 1927, to 
A. G. McKenzie of the Pennsylvania Public Serv- 
ice Information Committee, deals with the Insti- 
tute for Research in Land Economics and Publi 
Utilities, which had been moved by Professor R. 1. 
Ely from Wisconsin to Northwestern in 1925. 
McGregor wrote that it was “a sound institution, 
supported financially and in spirit by the public 
utilities, including the national associations. 
They are very friendly to the public utilities; in 


> 


fact, the same personnel that teaches the publ 


utilities economics course at Northwestern Univer- 


sity constitutes the active workers in the research 
The chairman of the Committee on Codperation 
with Educational Institutions, of the N. E. L. A 
speaking to the 1926 convention, referred to tw 
instances during the preceding year in which pro- 
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fessors at universitics which were getting | 
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help from the utility industry had indulged in “out- 
bursts” of hostility. He counseled patience with 
these disturbers, saying that they might not be 
expressing the consensus of opinion of their col- 
leagues. 

He told the story of Balaam and Balak, and 
explained: “Now, the professor, if you please, 
gentlemen, regards himself as being inspired by 
Jehovah, as having had put into his mouth by 
Jehovah the blessings and curses which he must 
give. . . . The one suggestion I would offer is that 
the prophet is most amenable to inspiration. If 
we can be sure that we have got hold, with refer- 
ence to our industry, of the will of Jehovah, per- 
haps we may also play the part of Jehovah in put- 
ting into the mouth of the particular Balaam whom 
we are asking to go forth something of the truth 
which we would like, which we have a right to 
expect, to have prophesied.” 

In March, 1927, Dr. Horace M. Gray, Depart- 
ment of Economics, University of Illinois, speak- 
ing to a joint meeting of the Illinois utility associ- 
ations, suggested what returns might fairly be ex- 
pected by the utility people for their “time and 
thought given to public-utility education in the so- 
cial sciences.” He said it was “reasonable to expect 
that young men, being familiar with the funda- 
mental facts of the service industries as a result 
of their college training, will display a sympathetic 
and understanding attitude toward utilities. They 
will, in their capacity as citizens, approach utility 
problems in a reasonable frame of mind and will 
not be miscarried by every temporary gust of agi- 
tation and mob psychology. . . . If by chance some 
should in after years take an attitude opposed to 
public utilities, such an event should not be invoked 
as a condemnation of the instruction itself. No 
system of education can guarantee the quality of 
the product.” 

Patience and persistence have marked the efforts 
of the several national and state committees in their 
task of eradicating “unsound” doctrine from text- 
books and faculties. Dean William G. Raymond 
of the College of Applied Sciences of the State 
University of Iowa answered the call sent nation- 
wide in 1923 by Mr. Insull’s Illinois Committee 
for an ideal textbook on public-utility economics. 
Correspondence, offers of aid and happy approval 
of his manuscript resulted in publication, in 1925, 
of his “The Public and Its Utilities.” The golden 
heart of this text, recognized at a glance, was its 
advocacy of taxation of municipally owned plants. 

On the defensive side there is a spicy letter from 
the chairman of the Codéperation Committee, in 
January, 1925, suggesting that “Our Committee 
can hit this [unfavorable] stuff at the source, when 
the source happens to be a professor in one of the 
higher educational institutions, such as Professor 
Monroe at Harvard. I expect to report something 
on this at the meeting in Chicago this week. .. . 
We have not only a right but a duty to insist that 
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no professor using the prestige of his institution 
may express opinions not based on research, od 
certainly that he must keep his hands out of ¢\¢ 


kind of thing that an advocate is hired for. . . . 
I think I can assure the Association that every one 
of these birds of the Bemis type is a stench in ¢/\- 
nostrils of his own institution, and we would ab 
lutely have the backing of the scholarly men 
we insisted that the public utterances of sch 
men must be along lines in which they have s: 
claim to expertness rather than glibness.” 

As for the lesser men, close to the soil, th 
wanted direct action. J. S. Sheridan, director 
the Missouri Committee, American Gas Assox 
ation Conference on Information Committee Wo 
speaking in October, 1925, said that 98 per 
of the public-school textbooks examined by the \ 
ities had proven to be “socialistic’—they favo 
public ownership. The prospect of 20,000,(\\) 
American school children growing up into 20,0()\- 
000 enemies of the industry was appalling. H: 
ever, thanks to the committee-work which was | 
ing done with textbook writers and publishers, g¢: 
progress had been made in “supplying the capi: 
ist system with a literature of its own.” 

This same Sheridan, in a letter to Paul Clapp 
of the N. E. L. A. in June, 1926, advised against 
giving publicity to the work of the Information 
Committees as to textbooks. He deplored the f1«: 
that some work in Wisconsin on public-school m.: 
ters had come into the newspapers. He urged that 
“It is a matter for executive session between lea! 
ers in the industry, writers of textbooks and print- 
ers thereof.” 

Dean Ruggles, at Ohio State University, 
scribed in the Illinois Committee’s corresponden : 
in 1922 as a “busy little letter writer,” whose ic 
“coincide with our own,” was employed by the r-- 
organized Committee on Codperation, in 1927, t» 
make a survey of the public-utility work that 
now being done in the colleges and universities, a1! 
the possibilities for its extension. 

Illinois University, which established a four-yoo 
course in public utilities in 1922, has had espe 
attention from the power interests in that sta‘ 
George R. Jones of the Illinois Committee wr: 
Dean Thompson of its College of Commerce an! 
Business Administration, April 1, 1925: “I y 
dumbfounded, some time ago, upon hearing a rum 
that Professor Patton may leave you. It is, 
course, no business of mine, but I cannot refra: 
from telling you that, personally, I think that su 


a thing would be a well-nigh irreparable loss to the 
public-utilities curriculum at Illinois, the buildin. 


up of which on sound economic principles I ha 
very much at heart.” 

According to the Federal Trade Commission, 
the executive committee of the N..E. L. A. create, 
in 1920, an “advisory board” of three professors— 
Elihu Thompson of the General Electric Company 
laboratories, C. F. Scott of Yale, and A. E. Ken- 
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nelly of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
For the first year they received $5,000 each; the 
following year they were invited to continue “at a 
cost permitted by the finances of the association.” 

M. H. Aylesworth, then managing director of 
the N. E. L. A., speaking at the Mid-West Util- 
ities convention of 1923, urged that utility man- 
agers should interest themselves in professors of 
economics or engineering in their local colleges. 
“Have him lecture on your subject to his classes,” 
said Aylesworth. “Once in a while it will pay you 
to take such men, getting five or six hundred or 
a thousand dollars a year, and give them a re- 
tainer of one or two hundred dollars per year for 
the privilege of letting you study and consult with 
them. For how in heaven’s name can we do any- 
thing in the schools of this country, with the young 
people growing up, if we have not first sold the 
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idea of education to the college professor?” 

More subtle methods are favored in the report 
of the Great Lakes Section, Committee on Codp- 
eration, for 1926-27. Each state representative, it 
announced, “was assigned the task of arranging 
for a personal contact with such faculty members 
in each university, college, junior college and nor- 
mal school in his territory as would permit thes: 
institutions to learn that certain facilities, data and 
service are at their disposal. It was agreed that 
this should be done personally, by company exec- 
utives, rather than by writing letters. It was felt 
that the purpose of the committee would be bette: 
accomplished if we let the proper persons in th« 
schools know that they could come to the industry 
for statistics, lectures and counsel that might assist 
students interested in our industry.” 

LAURENCE ‘Topp. 


Outlawing Peace by Discussing War 


UBLIC opinion adjusts itself slowly to any 
proposed novel project in human relation- 
ships. Habit is even more solidly entrenched 
in beliefs, in modes of thinking and understanding, 
than in outer actions. Much of the current reaction 
to the Briand reply concerning the renunciation of 
war by a far-reaching multilateral treaty, illustrates 
the mental inertia by means of which old ideas are 
used to interpret a new idea, even though the latter 
is antithetical to them. Adherents of the “outlawry” 
policy have often said that the greatest difficulty 
in the way of getting an intelligent hearing for that 
idea comes from the fact that imagination, even 
when supposedly envisaging the situation after the 
legitimacy of war is renounced, projects into the 
picture the present situation in which war is the 
legalized ultimate method of settling disputes. 
This statement is confirmed by the reaction of a 
considerable number to the new status given the 
outlawry idea by the Briand reply. Instead of its 
being discussed in terms of the situation that should 
and may come about when nations have solemnly 
agreed “never to seek the settlement of any dif- 
ference or conflict of whatsoever nature or origin 
save by pacific means,” it is largely discussed in 
terms of war—of what would happen if one of the 
signatory nations should violate its pledge and go 
to war! It would be hard, I think it would be im- 
ssible, to find a better illustration of the hold 
nat the habit of thinking of international relations 
n terms of war has acquired. Similarly, when the 
relation of the League of Nations to the proposal 
is discussed, the thing chiefly put to the fore is not 
the stimulation and reinforcement it may give the 
work of the League in seeking out appropriate 
pacific means of settling disputes, but its effect on 
the actual or implied war-making powers of the 


~~ 


League! This way of looking at the question it 
is fashionable to call “realistic.”’ It strikes me as 
the stupidity of habit-bound minds. 

An amusing trait of the discussion is that when 
the relation of the League through its members to 
a nation waging a war is under consideration, the 
argument assumes that all nations bound by a treaty 
to go to war will keep their word. But when it 
is a question of a treaty to settle disputes by other 
methods than war, the chief consideration is the 
probability that nations—always, of course, the 
other nations—will not keep their word, even 
though given in the most comprehensive and most 
far-reaching international document ever drawn. 

Treaties to make war have, it would seem, an 
irresistibly attractive and binding force; treaties not 
to make war are in all probability scraps of paper. 

The New York World has reduced to a formula 
the idea that Europe, through the League, is com- 
mitted to the policy of sustaining peace by treaties 
which provide for going to war, and that Europe 
shows no sign of doubting that these treaties will 
be sacredly observed. It speaks well for the cando 
of The World that, although a supporter of the 
idea that the United States should enter the League, 
it presents the function of the League in the form 


least palatable to the American public—including 
most of the American supporters of the League 
Although I do not happen to be personally a s 
porter of the policy The World advocates, | 
not think it is true that the business of keeping 
peace by waging a joint war is the chief of the 
League's functions with respect to peace; | 


suppose that even those who regard this as 4 


necessary measure in some contingency, look on it 

Marie, eed, eee a ol. ; 
as a desperate last resort, instead of the League's 
main concern. The formula reappears, however, 
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in a World editorial of April 11. The editorial 
says: “Europe is organized on the principle of main- 
taining peace by waging war against the nation 
which starts a war. Europe has not the slightest 
intention of abandoning that principle.” 

I do not profess to have any mandate to speak 
for Europe as to what it is willing or unwilling to 
do. Without assuming any such lofty role, a lay- 
man like myself may, however, doubt whether the 
“principle” in question is thought, even by the 
nations who have hesitatingly and ambiguously 
committed themselves to it, to be one upon which 
a vast continent can be “‘organized.”” A layman may 
entertain a modest doubt whether a vague and as 
yet uncertainly formulated willingness to wage war 
in common is exactly a principle of organization. 
Entertaining the doubt, one may venture to go on 
to doubt whether The World’s further statement, 
based on this premise of Europe’s determined re- 
fusal, covers the whole case or the most impor- 
tant phase of the effect of Briand’s last reply. It 
says: ‘““M. Briand has led Mr. Kellogg around by 
polite but perfectly logical steps to a point where 
the proposal to outlaw war has become really a pro- 
posal to define the policy of the United States to- 
ward the League.” To one who is not wholly 
bound by the habit of thinking of international re- 
lations in terms of war, it seems that a truer state- 
ment would be that the negotiations have come 
around (with perhaps Mr. Kellogg doing a con- 
siderable part of the leading) to a point where the 
United States and the nations in the League will 
have to discuss the nature and _ operations 
of the procedures and mechanisms by which the 
common agreement to settle disputes by pacific 


Fess, the 


VERY national political convention begins 
with a keynote speech. It is intended to 


sound the pitch for the assembled party 
workers and to start them off on the tune they are 
expected to sing during the campaign. The keynote 
orator, therefore, is presumed to personify the 
party spirit of the moment. 

The committee on arrangements of the Republi- 
can National Committee has chosen as the man to 
make the opening inspirational address for the na- 
tional convention which meets in Kansas City on 
June 12, the Honorable Simeon D. Fess, a United 
States Senator from Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

His selection was a surprise to many in Wash- 
ington who have regarded him as a drab, shuffling, 
inoffensive figure, a conscientious party hack with 
a perfect deportment record on Senate roll-calls, an 
uninspiring speaker whose most conspicuous activity 
in public affairs has been his insistence, morning, 
noon and night, that President Coolidge could and 
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means can be converted into an effective reality. 

To say this is only to repeat the statement ¢)).; 
the very essence of the position which Briand },, 
accepted is that the negotiations for a multilate;a| 
treaty must terminate in some plan for finding «4 
employing peaceful means in licu of warlike ones 
for settling disputes. There may be those, whose 
ideas do not get beyond headlines, who suppose 
that the signing of a treaty in general terms wou!) 
end the whole matter. It is hard to believe th : 
any responsible statesman entertains that idea. Cer. 
tainly every active proponent of the outlawry idea 
has always held that any such general statement 
would, and could, be but a preliminary to proy ii. 
ing adequate means for reaching pacific adjust. 
ments. It could be but a preliminary for further 
negotiations respecting arbitration, conciliation, 
conference, revision of international law to comply 
with its terms, a world court and so on. 

The harm that is done in discussing the present 
status of the negotiations as if they mainly co». 
cerned some future war lies just here. The harm 
and danger are practical. The American pu)! 
and possibly some Senators, need to be prepared 
for subsequent efforts that will have to be mace 
in order to provide the necessary pacific means of 
adjustment of disputes. Discussion in terms of 
what would happen in case of war distracts atten- 
tion from this essential need. If discussion < 
not prepare the public mind for the necessity and 
we are caught unawares, then when the treaty | 
been negotiated, we may well be in for another {a1 
ure, a failure humiliating to our national sel!-re 
spect and tragic in its consequences for the world. 

Joun Dewey. 


Keynoter 


should accept the renomination, in face of a!! 
has said. This contention he has pressed at ever 
opportunity, and defended against unmerciful ta: 
ing in the Senate. 

In making this choice, the Republican party : 
agers no doubt had good reason to pass over 
outstanding men of the party, like Mr. Borah, Rep- 
resentative Theodore E. Burton and Dr. Nicho/:s 
Murray Butler, who are distinguished for aggres 
sive statesmanship and tenacious support of thet 
various ideals, each of whom is a worthy protis: 
onist of his own particular kind of Republican phi: 
osophy. None of these would do, apparently, be 
cause it was desired that the 1928 party keyn 
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should consist of three discreetly chosen cheers [0 
the Grand Oil Party. 

The Chicago Tribune, among others, has spok , 
critically of the fact that Republican leaders shi pul 
go to the lair of the notorious Ohio gang to ge! 4 
party spokesman. We may pass that by, howevet, 
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for Fess, although from Ohio, was merely an indus- 
trious Congressman, busy on errands for his dis- 
trict, when the Daugherty crowd was in its glory. 
He was not a frequenter of the Little Green House 
on K Street. 

For other reasons, however, he was a fitting 
choice to voice the spirit of “the party of Lincoln’ — 
1928 model. A biographical sketch of him says: 


Born in a log cabin in Allen County, Ohio, he 
became a helper on a farm. He is self-educated and 
self-made. The history of his struggles and successes 
closely resembles that of Abraham Lincoln, a deep 
student of whose life Senator Fess has been. 


His early life was a heroic struggle against ad- 
verse circumstances. Lincoln underwent no greater 
hardships than did little Simmy Fess in struggling 
to get an education. He became a teacher, and for 
thirty years taught history and political science in 
various Ohio colleges and later at the University 
of Chicago. From 1907 to 1917 he was president 
of Antioch College. After thirty years he grew 
weary of the hardships entailed in trailing truth 
through the scholastic forests, and turned to the 
practice of politics—not with the consuming zeal 
of Wilson, who saw an opportunity to apply his 
academic ideals to the world of real affairs, but as 
a willing practitioner of the trade of politics, desir- 
ing to be nothing more than a faithful cog in the ma- 
chine as he found it. 

In 1912 he was made vice-chairman of the Ohio 
constitutional convention, placed there by the con- 
servatives to be a balance-wheel for the progressive 
chairman, the late Herbert Bigelow. The same 
year he was elected to Congress, and in 1922 he 
was elected to the Senate. His conscientious regu- 
larity was beginning to pay dividends. 

By April, 1924, we find him addressing the New 
England Coolidge dinner at Boston. The Senate 
Teapot Dome investigation was nearing the end of 
its first phase and a presidential campaign was ap- 
proaching. Senator Fess applied his talents to this 
cmbarrassing situation and sounded one of the earli- 

t keynotes to show the party workers how to deal 
with the oil scandals. He said: 


In the midst of this orgy of slander, this spree of 
muck-raking, this riot of vituperation and crimina- 
tion where stalwart statesmen seem to have lost their 
former poise, where a self-respecting minority has 
abandoned a test of political theories for a try-out of 
the mere vaudeville, to the disgust of Senators on both 
sides of the aisle, and to the amazement of the coun- 
try at large, there looms one figure, the leader at the 
head of the government, concerned over the trend of 
the forces of disintegration displayed in legislative 
circles, who has uttered a timely caution if not warn- 
ing, to call back the Senate to its proper function of 
legislation. In the midst of the storm of abuse there 
he stands, unmoved by clamor, his course determined 
by conscientious scruples of what is the just course 
to take. 
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Among those present on this occasion was Wil- 
liam M. Butler, then campaign manager for Mr. 
Coolidge and now Chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. No doubt he was much im- 
pressed with the defense of the party which he had 
heard from Senator Fess, and perhaps he then de- 
cided that here was a man who could be useful in 
a larger way. 

About a year ago, when the White House was 
laboring to prevent the first passage of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen farm-relief bill, President Coolidge 
called in Senator Fess and asked him to lead the 
fight against the bill. Although defeat was certain, 
Senator Fess conducted the thankless fight. He be- 
came a frequent caller at the White House, occa- 
sionally remaining as a house guest. 

Before long he began making speeches and issu- 
ing statements urging the renomination of the Pres- 
ident this year. In April, 1927, he made a formal 
prediction that Mr. Coolidge would be renominated 
and reélected. Because of his frequent visits to the 
White House, many politicians believed he was 
speaking with authority, and therefore a rea! de- 
mand for the President began to be heard from 
Republican leaders. On August 2 of last year, Mr. 
Coolidge announced that he did not choose to run. 
Senator Fess only smiled. “He didn’t say he 
wouldn't take it,”” he remarked, and went on with 
his campaign. Again in December, Mr. Coolidge 
repeated his statement, and Senator Fess repeated 
his. 

After one particularly enthusiastic speech, how- 
ever, Senator Fess went to the White House, and 
as he left he told newspaper reporters that the 
President was displeased with what he was saying. 
Shortly thereafter, the Senate was about to adopt 
the La Follette resolution opposing third presiden- 
tial terms. Senator Fess opposed it as a Democratic 
political move to prevent the renomination of the 
President. Democratic Senators said it could not 
apply to the President, because he had said he 
did not wish to run again, and to emphasize their 
point the reported White House “rebuke” to Fess 
was recalled. Senator Fess then made an explana- 
tion, one of the most remarkable confessions which 
has been heard on the Senate floor. 


When I got out to the newspaper boys [he said 
after reciting the story of his visit with the Presi- 
dent], I said to the boys, “Make it perfectly clear that 
when I am talking about the President being drafted 
next year, I am talking on my own responsibility— 
I am not talking with his approval.” Then I added 
what was not true, but I wanted to get it across, 
“I find the President seems to be greatly displeased 
with what I have said.” 


Some time later, when Senator Couzens of 
Michigan was questioning the ethics of a transaction 
in the Internal Revenue Bureau, Senator Fess in- 
terrupted to say he saw no moral turpitude in the 
incident. Said Couzens: 
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The Senator from Ohio may have any moral stand- 
ard he desires. He has confessed on the floor of the 
Senate that he did not tell the truth, so that if he has 
a moral standard of that kind he can have it. That is 
not my standard of business morals or any other kind 
of morals. 


Senator Fess is now preparing his keynote ad- 
dress for the Republican National Convention. He 
was defeated the other day in Ohio in his campaign 
to be delegate-at-large, but a way will be found 
to let him in for keynote purposes. The speech 
will be a challenge to his powers, for there are 
Nicaragua, farm relief, Fall, Sinclair and Hays. 
Of course, he will fall back on prosperity, and even 
the present unemployment offers few difficulties, 
since Republican leaders have decided it is due to 
the mechanization of industry, which has also made 
mass prosperity possible. When Senator Fess was 
selected as the keynoter, it was stated that this was 
largely due to the skillful way in which he had pre- 
sented the case for the administration, in address- 
ing the Republican National Committee in Wash- 
ington last December. Chairman Butler had kept 
him in mind since that Boston speech, and the Sen- 
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ator has made good. In that National Comm)rre« 
address, which probably will provide the skeleton 
for his keynote speech, Senator Fess, forgetting +) 
oil scandals, summed up the case for the adn 
tration thus: 


At no time in history have a people enjoyed gr: t+; 
prosperity, with comforts of life so generally (4). 
tributed, as do our people. No people of history eve; 
approached the buying power as do our people, \ +) 
greater liberties under the law. These are some o§ 


the accomplishments which justify you in seckin» 
proval from the people. They are what may be | 
Republican prosperity. Some would say Coo! 
prosperity. 


The men who picked Senator Fess knew vy 
they wanted. They wanted a keynote played in 
the proper places with a mute. They are certain to 
get it from Fess. 

One can almost hear now his peroration to ' 
steaming mass of party workers assembled in ( 
vention Hall: 

“Fall in, boys! 

“On tiptoe to Victory!” 

RAYMOND CLAPPER. 


e 
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The Revolution in Missions 


HE missionary activities of the Protestant 

Churches of Europe and America are 

about to be revised from top to bottom. 
The changes which were outlined at a world con- 
ference, just ended, at Jerusalem, will have results 
of the greatest importance, not only for religious 
activity but in relation to the developing national- 
istic spirit in those lands where missionary activities 
have been most numerous and important. 

The Churches are not as yet pledged to make the 
reforms which the Jerusalem Conference recom- 
mended. But in view of the importance of the 
individuals there present, and the inclusive nature 
of the conference, it seems highly probable that, 
sooner or later, the recommendations will be put 
into effect. Among these, the most important are: 

1. That, in future, missionary efforts shall be 
made a part of, and directed by, the church organ- 
izations in the country where they take place. 

2. That differences among various Protestant 
sects at home shall not be represented by similar 
differences, and absurd and wasteful duplication of 
effort, in the field. 

3. That, in future, missionary efforts shall not 
be regarded as carrying a message from lands 
where Christianity is an assured success, to lands 
which are altogether in darkness, but that Christian- 
ization and the eradication of evils shall be re- 
garded as a world-wide problem, to the solution 
of which the whole world can contribute. 


It has been apparent for some time that the ideal 
of self-determination, which has unsettled the » 
man’s economic and political policies in the n 
white world, has invaded the realm of his relig: 
This, doubtless, was inevitable. The Christian mi: 
sionary enterprise has found one of its major aj 
ogetics in the fact that it gave attention to hun 
welfare and proclaimed a gospel of equality. 
Christian missions have been and are a foreign « 
terprise in the countries where they go on. |: 
for that reason that both missionaries and miss 
administrators, since the War, have had their hancs 
full to check or to direct, as the case might be, 
aspirations and consequent demands of the nation. 
Christians of Africa and Asia. 

The task of readjustment is not at all simple or, 
in some quarters, at all welcome. But it appears 
to be inescapable. The Jerusalem meeting of th< 
International Missionary Council, which is the m 
representative missionary organization in Rive . 
tantism, has laid down the first comprehers\ 
statement of the basis upon which it may be uncer 
taken. 

At the outset, the composition of the Jerusa! 
Conference was indicative of the nature of the pr 
lems that confronted it. The last gathering at «| 
similar to this was in Edinburgh in 1910. Out it 
twelve hundred delegates gat Edinburgh, all | 
twenty-six were westerners. Of the 240 mem) 
of the Jerusalem Conference, from fifty-one cou 
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tries, more than half were national representatives 
of the newer Churches of the so-called mission field. 

At Edinburgh, as at most missionary gatherings, 
western Christians met to determine what they pro- 
posed to do for the “non-Christian” world, and 
how. America and Europe were on the giving, 
Africa and Asia on the receiving end. The Jeru- 
salem gathering officially declared the giving-receiv- 
ing era of foreign missions at an end. A new period, 
concerned with sharing, was inaugurated. The bal- 
ance of power was not western but oriental. The 
old conception of a Christian, meaning “western,” 
versus a heathen, meaning “non-white” world, was 
discarded. At Jerusalem, for the first time, repre- 
sentatives of world Christianity sat down together 
to consider their common message and the common 
paganisms that, in West and East, confront it. 

The program of readjustment outlined at Jeru- 
salem proposes to make Christianity abroad an 
indigenous enterprise, under the leadership and di- 
rection of nationals of the countries concerned. 
This was held to require the creation of Churches 
which shall be, not mechanical duplicates of the 
Churches of the West, but the expression, in archi- 
tecture and organization, theology and worship, of 
the aspirations and experiences of the peoples of 
Africa and Asia. It was held, further, to require 
the elimination of denominational competition in 
favor of church unity. The reasons for the disunity 
of Protestantism, however binding in the West, 
were agreed to be of little significance among the 
Christians of the East. 

Moreover, the missionary and the mission board 
were given a new status in the scheme of things. 
It was agreed that the missionaries, from being the 
agents of a foreign Church, should be incorporated 
into the indigenous Church of the land where they 
work and “made subject to it.” They will thus 
cease to be directors of an American or European 
enterprise and be enlisted as educators, scientists, 
and technical experts, ‘‘to help the younger Churches 
to solve their diverse and pressing problems.” 

Similarly, the place of the mission organization 
in the field will be taken by the indigenous Church. 
The findings of the conference declare that ‘‘the 
Church-centric conception of foreign missions makes 
it necessary to adjust the ‘mission,’ where it is an 
administrative agency, so that the indigenous Church 
will become the center from which the whole mis- 
sionary enterprise of the area will be directed.” 

There was something unique in the cagerness 
with which the western delegates at Jerusalem in- 
sisted that the work of foreign missions, now defined 
as “the business of world Christianization,” must 
begin at home. The failure of western Churches 
to consider the un-Christian aspects of their own 
economic order was declared, in the findings, to 
be perhaps “the gravest hindrance to the power 
and extension of the missionary enterprise.” Sim- 
ilarly, the extensive report on the question of race 
relationships begins with a ‘‘confession’’ of the fail- 
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ure of occidental Churches even to approximate, 
within their own organizations, a genuinely Chris- 
tian position. It appears to have been much more 
than a gesture that the delegates from America and 
Europe appealed for help from the East for the 
eradication of these obviously western evils. 

As I have suggested, how soon the drastic re 
adjustments called for at Jerusalem will be incor- 
porated into the specific activities of the various 
missionary organizations is still a question. The 
machinery of the Church, like other machinery, 13 
ponderous. But it is significant that many of the 
leading missionary administrators of Europe and 
America were present at Jerusalem and concurred 
in the declarations accepted there. And the wide- 
spread uncertainty in the West as to whether for- 
eign missions should be continued at all, on the old 
basis—an uncertainty reflected in the curtailed in- 
come of mission boarde—mi: ty hasten the actual 
initiation of the policies that are outlined. 

STANLEY HiIGu. 


Aqua relle 


Summer was sitting here, 
Her red flesh on this boulder; 
Spray blew over the pier 


And salt wind wet her shoulder. 


The blossom of each bre ast 
Stood widened by the sun; 
Upon its fruited crest 


The wind was never done 


Summer was big and fair 
And as naked as a fish; 

I could only stare and stare 
And make a shuddering wish. 


I could only lie in the sands 
And curse the thing I saw, 
Mv eyes, my heart, my hands 
And the breath I could not draw. 


“Tonight 

I will creep upon her here; 
My feet shall be as light 

As salt upon the pier.” 


I said to myself, 


“T shall breathe her hair to my heart, 
I shall hurry her mouth to mine 
And spread her hands apart 


And grow on her like a vine. 


“T shall spread her like a rose 
On that hard and salty stone 
And have her before she goes 


Where summer has always gone.” 
I waited until it was dark; 

The m rose colder and c r 
All that I nd was the mark 
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Kansas City 


The Crossroads of the Continent 


whose words Kansas City cherishes as a 

sub-deb treasures the compliments of a man 
of the world, remarked that in the rapid flux of its 
growth only two points were certainly fixed—the 
vast vague wilderness known as Swope Park, and 
the Union Station, which every Kansas Citian can 
tell you is the fourth largest in America, and one 
of the most beautiful; as indeed it is, having a 
nobly massive fagade that just escapes the inept 
touch of the “classical,” and a huge interior that 
could swallow a village. But if it be not irreverent 
to imagine the Almighty wielding a gigantic ham- 
mer and a fistful of nails, 1 should say that He 
would be doing well if He succeeded in fixing or 
nailing down anything in this city whose god is Mo- 
tion and whose ideal is Change. For these are its 
history and its destiny. 

The leisurely river shown on the maps as the 
Kansas, but known to all tongues as the Kaw, flows 
out of the West, twists suddenly northward, and 
merges unostentatiously with the complacent 
breadth of the Missouri. Above this meeting of 
the waters rise bluffs, high and steep. Beyond, the 
first white man to climb them saw hills—little hills 
and low, but endless. Northward, across the Mis- 
souri, there is something of the flatness proper to 
a prairie; but try to find a level acre in Jackson 
County! The land billows; a kind of fixed motion, 
an arrested restlessness prophetic of the race that 
has come to build a great city up and down these 
steeps. 

As long ago as 1821, fur-traders and trappers 
came spying out this land. Presently some go- 
getter, disappearing into the silent chartless prairie, 
brought up at Santa Fé, and returned with the 
exciting idea of an overland trade-route to Mex- 
ico. In 1827, Independence was founded, and the 
romantic history of the Santa Fé Trail began. Two 
years later the federal government shooed the In- 
dians of the Northwest and Southwest Territories 
across the Missouri, paying them $27,000,000 for 
lands which now comprise eight states, from Ohio 
to Louisiana. Naturally, a good many whites fol- 
lowed westward, with the laudable purpose of sell- 
ing the Indians twenty-seven million dollars’ worth 
of rifles, blankets, and fire-water. In 1833, a group 
of these traders built a town, called it Westport, 
and cut a road down to a big shelving rock on the 
Missouri, not far below the Kaw. There the 
steamboats stopped, and it was known as Westport 
Landing; but not for long, for in 1839 the sturdy 
settlers around the landing dubbed their hamlet, 
already climbing the muddy bluff, the Town of 
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Kansas. The name was that of an Indian tr: 
the state of Kansas was still in the womb of : 
bloody future. In 1859 it became the City of k 
sas, and in 1889, Kansas City. Westport has | 


since been swallowed; and some day a reluctant |». 


dependence, where long-legged indolent men, 


might have companioned Mark Twain, still sin 


themselves in the courthouse square, will be s: 
lowed too. 

A couple of hundred miles west of Kansas (iy 
is the exact geographical center of these Un: 
States. Not inapt, therefore, is the city’s ch 
title, The Heart of America. But even more . 
propriate would be, The Crossroads of the Co: 


nent. Born of the trading impulse, with wholesa\e 
distribution still its greatest industry, it is as much 


the restless trading-post today as in 1839. Thr. 


teen trunk-line railroads and thirty-two minor lines 


meet and cross there; in its railroad yards the swf 
pulse of American commerce beats hugely. Even 
more typical is the life of the Union Station. |. 
though virtually no suburban traffic passes throuy) 
it, the vast lobby day and night swarms with peo. 
ple—coming, going, coming, going; brisk salesmen 
and substantial merchants, tall sombrero’d catt!e- 
men, booted and bandanna’d cowboys, ladies 
gowned from the Rue de la Paix, stolid farmers 
and their drab wives huddled with broods of |x 
wildered children; and ever and again, troupes 0! 
tourists erupting from the trains to stretch tho: 
legs, and rushing back to be on their way to Santa 
Fé and Los Angeles, Denver and Seattle, Chic: 
and New York—anywhere, it seems, so long as 
they go. Yet, incredibly, more people enter anid 
leave Kansas City by electric interurban lines than 
by the steam roads. As to automobile travel, t 
can only be described in the words of Dani!’ 
prophecy about the Last Day—‘Many shall rm 
to and fro.” 

Here is the crossroads of the continent, not « 
on the map, but on the chart of time and the « 
gram of national psychology. Every force and cur- 
rent and influence that has made, and is makiny, 
America, flows and eddies here. Youthfulness a: 
premature age; the pioneering impulse and its su.- 
den weariness; the tremendous levelling weight 
democracy and the ineluctable impulses toward «: 
tinction; the worth and faults of every race that 
enters into us; the eager acceptance of standard: 
ization and the quick recognition of individuality: 
wistful religious instincts and hollow religious 
forms, conventional morality carefully worn as 4 
garment over innate burning paganism, political in- 
eptitude and intellectual shallowness and amazing 
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artistic depths—all are manifest here as clearly as 
goods in a show-window. 

It is called the Gateway of the Southwest, but 
the flow of life is from every direction. ‘The city 
is peopled chiefly from Kansas and Oklahoma; the 
backwash of the westward impulse, returning upon 
itself in daily waves; the farmer weary of the strug- 
gle with the soil, the farmer’s son and daughter in 
revolt against the lonely prairie and the emptiness 
of the small town; the cowboy stranded by the fall- 
ing fortunes and changed conditions of the cattle 
trade; the oil-country adventurer gone broke wild- 
catting, or sticky with wealth. For a century waves 
of American life have passed over this city, going 
on to the Pacific, or returning, or dying here; and 
for a present testimony here come the Italians, fill- 
ing the North End, and the Mexicans, creating a 
crazy little settlement on the slopes of ‘crazy little 
hills above the stockyards. Yesterday's outworn 
clothes are the oldest of all things, and parts of 
Kansas City seem as old as Jamestown or Ply- 
mouth. On Quality Hill, huge brick houses that 
were the proud homes of the cattle- and wholesale- 
aristocracy in late crinoline days, too well built to 
crumble, stand cavernously empty; or with the 
quaint sign, “Sleeping Rooms,” advertise them- 
selves as verminous flops for impecunious travelers. 
Along Independence Avenue, fashion’s center two 
short decades ago, silent mansions deep in shaded 
lawns yield one by one to the creeping tide of ga- 
rages, cheap apartments and bad restaurants. Chicf 
symbol of age and a past, the Missouri flows lazily 
over its snags between banks of blowing alkali dust, 
dreaming of the time when steamboat whistles 
daily stirred the levee to activity. ‘Today, if a 
watcher on the hills sees so much as a rowboat on 
the river, it is an event rarer than the visit of a 
navy dirigible to New York. There is perpetual 
agitation for revival of river trafic; but anyone 
who knows our American folkways can safely 
wager that the forty-five railroads entering Kan- 
sas City will not allow the movement to gather un- 
due speed. 

Northward the city shrivels and dies, save where 
the Italians crowd in; but southward and southwest- 
ward and eastward the city presses exuberantly, and 
the breast of the prairie, glorious with an inde- 
scribable wealth of wild-flowers, is marked off in 
building lots and estates. And there blossoms the 
three-fold domestic ideal—home, and the wife, and 
the kiddies. 

Mechanic or laborer in Kansas City, if he be in- 
dustrious and docile, can make good wages. He is 
therefore likely, in his early twenties, to marry a 
girl in her middle ’teens. He then starts the pur- 
chase either of a five-room bungalow somewhere in 
the broad eastern fringe of the city, or of a build- 
ing-lot out toward Independence. In the latter case, 
a garage is built and furnished as a miniature home, 
and there they live until the second baby comes, 
by which time enough is saved to build—a five- 
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room bungalow, from plans supplied by the lum- 
ber company. There is a grass plot and maybe a 
thin tree; bright Grand Rapids furniture; a red- 
shaded imitation mahogany floor-lamp in one cor- 
ner of the living-room, a radio or phonograph in 
the other, a washing-machine in the kitchen, and a 
garage in the rear, housing a Ford or Chevrolet. 
All these things are being bought by ‘‘deferred pay- 
ments.”” The children grow up with the advantages 
of space and air, and under the handicap of an im- 
poverished diet that knows not Alfred W. Me- 
Cann; they go to schools that, in structure and cur- 
riculum, are the last word in American educational 
experimentation; and the first boy is invariably ad- 
dressed as ‘‘Junior.” 

The next stage for our industrious and thrifty 
mechanic, and the first stage for the young man 
of higher economic class, who enters business, is a 
larger house, in an older part of town, on a street 
deep in mellow old trees, near a gaudier movie-pal- 
ace and a fancier drug-store; there is a Buick or 
Hudson in the garage. From this point the road 
of ambition is as clear as a concrete highway; and 
the progress of the successful Kansas Citian will 
be marked by a trail of homes, each one newer and 
more pretentious than the last, and each one far- 
ther south, to the utmost limit of a high-powered 
car's ability to whisk him to and from business. 
When the aeroplane becomes a trafic commonplace, 
the boundaries of Kansas City’s suburbs will cer- 
tainly be more than a hundred miles from Iwelfth 
and Main. 

It is the firm faith of every Kansas Citian that 
these suburbs “out South” are the most beautiful 
in the world. Since the world also contains Ger- 
mantown, and Philadelphia’s Main Line suburbs, 
and the Westchester hills, the boast is not true; 
nevertheless the Country Club district, Rockhill 
Park, Sunset Hill and Mission Hills, are something 
to be proud of. Here is the work of Men of Vi- 
sion in its happiest fruition. Rockhill is deep in 
trees; roses cascade over the walls at Sunset Hill; 
and excellent Italian marbles lurk along the curved 
drives of the Country Club development. The late 
William Rockhill Nelson, owner and editor of the 
Kansas City Star, and J. C. Nichols, a man who 
transcends the role of realtor and is an indubitable 
civic asset, are chiefly responsible for these glamor- 
ous regions, which reward Success with everything 
that enters into the American's domestic ideal, 
which give the city something to show to strangers, 
and which are undoubtedly the most potent of in- 
centives to every forward-looking young man with 
a wife and kiddies, or with his eye on the golden 
girl. 

This dominant centrifugal impulse is the key to 
understanding of Kansas City. It comes directly 
out of the character of its people, and it will de- 
termine the ultimate character of the city. These 
people have fled the prairie, yet they must have 
something of the prairie about them. Although a 
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line of ten- and fifteen-story apartment hotels is 
marching across Armour Boulevard and up Broad- 
way, they and all other such devices for living 
close together attract but an insignificant fraction 
of Kansas City’s population. And even the apart- 
ment houses must be set back in lawns and wear 
half the air of private residences. Nowhere but in 
a little section of the Italian North End could a 
Manhattanite feel himself in the familiar presence 
of rows of houses that stand shoulder to shoulder 
tocing the sidewalk, frankly urban. The genius of 
these people is against it. And so the centrifugal 
impulse works, and that atmosphere in which the 
arts and the more urbane things of life flourish, 
fights a grim battle with it. Kansas Citians spend 
some of their leisure at bridge, and more at the 
neighborhood movie house—with sundaes and 
sodas afterward at the drug-store—but their great 
delight is to jump in the car and go somewhere. 
Just going is the main thing, but if there is any ob- 
jective it is likely to be one of the golf clubs which 
ring the city round, as the fortifications surround 
Paris. This itch for movement is in large measure 
both the cause and the result of that ‘world’s great- 
est system of connected parkways and boulevards,” 
105 miles in all, which is the city’s chief boast. The 
roadway for the most part resembles a wash-board 
with warts; but at least these parkways and boule- 
vards are broad, free from heavy traffic, and bor- 
dered with trees and pleasant homes, and so they 
call irresistibly to that impulse to go. But praise 
cannot be too high for the parks which dot the city 
in every direction, three of them being among the 
most beautiful in the world. 

Meanwhile, the legitimate drama finds Kansas 
City the nadir of its circuit, an intelligent little the- 
ater has hard going, and a splendid collection of 
modern pictures hung in the Art Institute attracted 
a daily dozen of visitors who stared unmoved either 
to rapture or rage. But when we turn to music, 
we are reminded of the point recently made by 
Francis J. Oppenheimer in his searching philosophi- 
cal primer, “The New Tyranny,” that the mystic 
peoples surpass in music and are deficient in the 
visual and objective arts. We have the convincing 
testimony of Grierson, Masters, Sandburg, Lind- 
say, Anderson and other writers, that the spirit 
that broods on the prairie and claims the prairie’s 
children is an overmastering mysticism. These peo- 
ple who make Kansas City have come in from the 
prairie saturated with this mysticism. Pictures mean 
little to them except in the light of reputation; their 
architecture is a magpie’s nest filched from all the 
world; but music they love and support. Their 
Little Symphony, to be sure, has had a struggle, 
but it is safe to predict that ere long it will be a 
Big Symphony; for the Minneapolis and St. Louis 
Orchestras, the world’s greatest pianists, violinists 
and singers, and visiting opera companies, always 
pack the ample Ivanhoe Temple or the huge seat- 
ing-capacity of Convention Hall; and every school- 
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child above infantile years is taken more than © \- 
annually to hear symphonic music. The resu!; \ 
that knowledge and love of good music are diffu. 4 
through all ranks more widely than in any ot); 
American city of which I, at least, have knowle. +« 
Marion Talley, of course, is adored; but I! 
Varnum Poor makes his pictures and pottery 
side the Hudson, Virgil Barker wanders over | 
rope, and I am personally acquainted with a do) ¢y 
young artists and writers who have fled from \ 1». 
sas City to New York—for good. Under +). 
terms of the Nelson will a vast art gallery is 
to arise, but no picture may be bought for i: 
less the painter has been at least thirty years 
In this absurd provision of the Nelson bequ 
all the frailties of the Kansas City psycholog, 
implicit; intellectual shallowness, the mystic’s in 
rigible habit of fleeing and denying reality, a: 
wholly unnecessary inferiority complex. The un. 
deniable prettiness, which is yet merely prettiness, 
of their suburbs, they call beauty; but they 
blind to the stupendous revelations of form in the 
West Bottoms, and the desolate loveliness of +) 
Missouri Valley. They maintain a high oficial 
pride in their Liberty Memorial, although evor 
one knows that this monstrous mistake is correct!: 
characterized by the profane younger generati: 
phallic terms which do not admit of reproduction 
in print. Church membership mounts and church 
activities flourish where Protestantism has most 
fully run its destined course to the total elimina- 
tion of all real religious concept, save among the 
Fundamentalists with their hysterical mysticism and 
endless crusades against the Devil, the Papists and 
the Jews. Officially, the pink and violet domestic 
virtues reign unperturbed in this city of impeccable 
homes; but a vigorous pagan life goes on, known 
to all. Around the desolate plaza where a de. 
crepit courthouse cries to heaven for demolition, thc 
air is heavy with the aroma of gin and wine in t 
making, and scarlet-clad girls beckon from win 
dows. The cheap apartments of the “close-in” cis. 
trict swarm with lusty girls who have fled the 
dreariness of prairie and small town, secured work 
in factory, restaurant or office, and promptly ac- 
quired lovers; or turned to “the oldest profession 
All roads out of the city have their road-houses 
known as “chicken dinner farms.” Drinking is un: 
versal and joyous. Only the wealthy have rea! r\< 
or imitation Scotch; but oceans of very good “corn 
licker,” not so good raw “alky” flavored with jun: 
per or mixed with coca-cola, home-brew, ‘nee ¢ 
beer” and “dago red,” slip down the Kansas Cit) 
gullet. ~High-school boys tote hip-flasks, but the 
fact that a large proportion of high-school boys 


be 


rT 


and girls add a taste of forbidden fruit to ther 


curriculum is acknowledged only when it breaks 
in some lurid scandal. 

Most characteristic of the inferiority complex ‘s 
the boast that Kansas City has the smallest pro- 
portion of foreign-born residents of any large 't) 
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in the land. With this is linked the cherished creed 
that the East is a welter of alien squalor and crime 
that threaten the pure Americanism exemplified 
here. By subtle confusion of thought, these ideas are 
merged with the “Anglo-Saxon’’ fiction, although 
the old English stock is almost lost amid the strains 
of German, Scandinavian, Irish and Czech blood, 
not to mention the Italians and the very numerous 
Negroes. I have heard a convention of Baptist 
ministers, meeting on the lawn of an Irish Cath- 
olic realtor as his guests, with the sullen cross of 
the Klan burning on the next hill, deplore the fact 
that Jackson County has the highest divorce rate 
outside of Reno, and then rend the air with warn- 
ings against the dreadful aliens of New York, be- 
cause they lack the Ameri¢an domestic virtues! Yet 
in the outlying industrial districts there are numer- 
ous anemic poor white laborers, pure Nordics if 
ever there were such, living in the crudest squalor. 
And yet again, the first thing your average Kansas 
Citian reads each morning is O. O. MclIntyre’s 
column of New York gossip. 

A city of contrasts! Prim ideals and prim 
homes; love-making in parked cars and the flappiest 
flappers in the shortest skirts doing the most dar- 
ing dances to the jazziest music in the perfectly 
respectable amusement parks. Irish Catholic Dem- 
ocratic bosses and German Catholic Republican 
bosses picking mayors from the ranks of prominent 
Masons and Klansmen; political incompetence— 
even the graft is petty—civic narrowness, despite 
the endemic luncheon clubs. Only the sensational 
aspects of current world-thought touch these peo- 
ple; but their hearts are as big as their prairies; 
and their competence in business is unquestionable. 
The huge distributing houses did a business of 
iy ,000,000 in 1926. Manufacturers of flour, 
feed, soap, steel, work-clothes, dairy products, oil 
products, paint and two-score more ‘categories 

iched a value of $673,000,000, and are con- 
aoa growing. Nineteenth among American cities 
in population, Kansas City is ninth in bank clear- 
ings, sixth in postal receipts, first in distribution of 
agricultural implements, winter wheat, stock-cattle 
and hogs, and lumber; second as a packing center 
and a livestock, horse and mule market. 

bi stockyards, dominated by the quarter-mile- 
long American Royal Building, where the biggest 
stock show in America and the best horse show 
west of Dublin are held, extend into Kansas City, 
K. C. K., as it is colloquially called, is a 
very loose aggregation of half a dozen extremely 
Kansan small towns, with a Main Street not distin- 
guishable from that of Rapid City, S$. D. Yet one 
cels there a gripping sense of untold future des- 
tiny, 

But drive with me over the Inter-City Viaduct, 
back toward the Missouri side: an amazing sky- 
line, comparable to Manhattan’s own, catches the 
Westering sun on a score of slender towers. Stand 


k sas, 


with me by the statue of the Scout, looking down 
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on the green loveliness of Penn Valley, and the 
huddled hills of “Little Mexico” that cry for an 
FE] Greco or Cézanne or Viaminck to paint them, 
and the lazy bend of the Kaw with huge slag-col- 
ored hills above it. Drive with me to the little cir- 
cle where Pendleton Avenue overlooks Cliff Drive, 
and watch the Missouri flow out of a green North 
and brood away to the East between melancholy 
flatlands. Sit with me in the granite pergola high 
over Kersey Coates Drive; no spot in America 
more fit for gazing and dreaming. The solid bulk 
of warehouses and the rounded masses of grain ele- 
vators; strong parallel lines of a hundred tracks 
and a thousand freight-cars; white puffs of steam 
and the ceaseless harmonious rattle and grind and 
whistle of locomotives; and beyond, over the point- 
ed steeples on the Kansas side, the West!—the 
Prairie—the sense of something boundless, ir- 
resistibly alluring, the essence of all sunsets, a thing 
too beautiful for speech. You will understand the 
power of the prairic, and believe with me that out 
of the prairie people, with their bursting vitality, 
their abundance of original sin and their mysticism, 
there will come some day, here in this city they 
have builded, as great art as the world has ever 
known; in music, in letters, and at last in paint and 
bronze and marble. 
SHAEMAS O'SHEEL. 


Washington Notes 


“’N ENERAL political conditions seem about to become 
(5 more normal—in one direction at least—than they 
have been since 1924. It has always been illogical that 
the minority party, out of power and with nothing much 
to squabble over, should be the one which is split wide 
open by factional bitterness, torn by strife and jealousy. 
Logically, the majority party is the one in which feuds 
and factions should develop, and in which party leaders 
can indulge in internal warfare without seeming silly. For 
the Democrats to divide on the threshold of a presiden- 
tial battle, as in 1924, thus throwing into the discard every 
hope of victory, is the acme of absurdity. The one chance 
for the minority is to watch for, and take advantage of, 
the splits on the other side. The present prospect is that 
there will be vastly more turbulency and bitterness among 
the Republicans at Kansas City than among the Demo- 


crats at Houston. This upsets the calculations of all the 


> 


reasonable and right. 
+} 


forecasters, but is unquestionably 
| . 

‘Twelve months ago, it was agreed by all orthodox 
il wounds inflicted upon the body 


itself in Madison Square 


proph ets that the dread 
of the Democratic donkey by 
Garden in 1924 still gaped and bled. It was also agreed 
that his habit could not be cured so long as Smith and 
McAdoo lived and breathed, and that as a result the clec- 
in 1928, but a Republ l 


tion would not be a race an walk- 
was the accepted idea. 


over. “Any Republic 
It was proclaimed in all the 
nber of the so-called independent Demo 
The change that has since come over the 


an will win” 
Republican organs and a con- 
siderable nut ratic 
ones as well. 








os 
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situation is really remarkable. The extraordinary success 
of Smith in the California primaries not only makes Mr. 
McAdoo a mere memory, but apparently marks the com- 
plete collapse of anything like formidable opposition to 
the New York Governor. It not only seems to assure 
his nomination at Houston, practically by acclamation, but 
puts control of the convention as to organization, vice- 
presidential nomination and platform wholly in his hands. 
It promises a relatively orderly Democratic conven- 
tion and a relatively united Democratic party behind 
its strongest candidate. This, of course, does not mean 
that he will be a winning candidate, but it insures a chance 
to win, which no one a year ago dreamed the party would 
have. What the chance amounts to, depends largely on 
the political sense of Smith and the luck. Usually he has 
had both. If he has the luck he may get away with it, 
despite the Catholic handicap, the weight of which no 
one knows, and as to which one man’s guess is as good 
as another’s. The only certain thing is that being a Cath- 
olic is a political liability, not an asset, when you run for 
President. 


Close friends of Smith, both here and in New York, 
with whom I have talked since. the California primary, 
regard as his immediate and pressing problem what to do 
about prohibition. I am reliably informed that Smith 
personally is troubled in his mind over this matter; that 
he has sought, and is seeking, the best advice regardless of 
politics or party. It is asserted, further, that he has not 
only been unable to obtain from anyone else a feasible and 
satisfactory idea which can be developed into a construc- 
tive proposal, but has not been able to evolve one himself. 
Among those with whom he has talked on the subject, I 
am told, are Elihu Root, James W. Wadsworth and 
Nicholas Murray Butler. I do not mean to insinuate 
that any one of these three stalwart Republicans proposes 
to support him for President after his nomination. They 
are all, each in his own way, much too deeply ingrained 
in their Republicanism not to support their own party 
nominee. Nevertheless, they like Al, all three of them, 
and on this subject of prohibition they see with him. 

Logically, of course, they ought to support him against 
the dry Hoover, but they will not. Republicans of prom- 
inence—even of the highest type—are never that logical. 
They will find any number of erudite reasons for not 
doing so when the time comes, just as the League of 
Nations Republicans found reasons for supporting the 
anti-League Harding in 1920. The interesting thing, 
though, is that Al should be on sufficiently friendly terms 
with these Republican figures to talk such an issue over 
with them. Still more interesting is the fact that none 
of them has found a formula. My own private convic- 
tion is that the reason is simply because there is no such 
formula. 


Turning to the other camp, the promise at Kansas City 
is for one of the liveliest and most entertaining conven- 
tions the Republican party has held in a long time. My 
belief is that the fight over the platform will be hotter 
and more dangerous than over the ticket. By the time 
this piece is printed, the Indiana primaries will have been 
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held; but whether Hoover carries that state or ior \j 
nomination will still be a strong probability. ‘I \r. , 


not, however, a chance of his getting by without | 
screams of anguish from the Lowden-Dawes de|:_.;; 
of the McNary-Haugen belt—screams well calcu!::«) », 
promote a rift in the harmony lute and encourage | )- 
crats. In the matter of the platform, the struggle \'|| 
desperate. For one thing, it comes first, and th 

tion of the candidate hinges on the character of ¢! 
form. If the administration forces are in contro], 
probably will be, and adopt a platform in acco: 
administration ideas, the Hoover selection is pr: 
assured. If, on the other hand, the anti-Hoover 
nation can get into the platform an endorsement 0; +\y 
equalization-fee principle of the McNary-Haugen }})) 
it will practically be a knockout blow for the |! 
Coolidge-Mellon administration forces. The chances, o 
course, are all against such an endorsement’s going in; by; 
the effort to get it in will, I am confident, cause about the 
bloodiest battle that has occurred in a Republican « 

tion in a good many years. 

This McNary-Haugen business is not the only fol 
that will go to the floor of the convention, and thence tp 
the great radio audience which will be listening in and 
if possible, mustn’t hear too much party discord. |r ha 
always been alleged that one of the things that hurt te 
Democrats most in 1924 was the fact that for ¢! 
time the proceedings of a national convention were broai- 
cast. It is supposed that, before the convention was over 
the idea soaked in on some twenty million of our ‘rend: 
of the air,” as the radio announcers so unctuous! sy, 
that this convention was a terrible cat and dog fig!t, and 
that any party that could indulge in such indecen: di 
order in selecting its ticket and molding its platform wa 
not to be entrusted with the government of the | nited 
States. I have no doubt that there is a considersble amount 
of truth in that contention. For those who merely |:stened 
in, the contrast between the din and disorder of the | emo 
crats in 1924 and the placid, dull proceedings-at lev 
land, in which there was not a thrill for anyone, ms 
have had an effect on the radio mind. This time, & 
tween Senator Borah and Dr. Butler, there is a proms 
for Republican discord on the explosive subject o! pre 
hibition at least equal to any that will occur at H: 

Dr. Butler, Mr. Edge, Mr. Wadsworth and the | aster 
wets, I believe, will make a fight “‘as is,’ and wi!! find 
Mr. Borah and some others in just the mood to w 
that sort of fight. The prayerful policy of pussy! 
does not suit either side this time. They are both spo! 
ing for a real knock-down and drag-out on this issue, and 
they mean to have it. 


And that is not all. Unless I greatly mistake th 
pose of the Borah-Norris-La Follette progressives, a (ur 
will be kicked up in the Republican convention on thie su> 
ject of corruption that will be most embarrassing to i! 
the administration leaders, whose policy of silence on th 
subject has been one of the most astounding—and inet 
cusable—things in American politics. This ought to 
highly edifying to our “friends of the air.” A reso! tio 
will be offered in committee, and if rejected there, oflertd 


re 
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on the floor, denouncing Sinclair, Fall and Doheny by 
name, repudiating every Republican official who directly 
or indirectly contributed, either through dumbness or 
crookedness, to the oil lease frauds, and particularly and 
specifically denouncing Mr. Hays, the bond peddler and 
movie censor, who wiped out the Republican deficit with 
Mr. Sinclair’s Continental Trading Company securities, 
A resolution along these lines will go in, and it will be 
so couched as to condemn silence in the face of corrup- 
tion as cowardly and contemptible. In other words, it 
will be so drawn as to cause acute pain in administration 
circles. By that I mean Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Mellon and 
Mr. Hoover. Nor am I revealing any secret when I say 
that the thought of the sufferings of these exalted persons 
will not spoil the day for some of the more prominent 
convention supporters of this “the party must purge itself” 
resolution. 
Washington. 


. TLR. B. 


500 Answers to Sales 
Objections 


AVE you ever gone into a small stationery store 
H for the purpose, shall we say, of buying Old Golds 
or a toy fire-engine or a copy of Zit’s Weekly or any of 
the other fascinating articles on which stationery stores 
chiefly subsist? And have you ever found the bald, shirt- 
sleeved and unshaven owner of the store in deep consulta- 
tion with a man who wore a cigar, a loud tie, a ringing 
voice and a sample case full of morocco loose-leaf not 
books? Did you notice how the owner turned to you in 
relief from a conversation in which his part was to answer 
violent sallies of the ringing voice with dubious shakes of 
his bald head, and began hunting for your Old Golds or 
your toy fire-engine with deliberate procrastination? Did 
you perhaps guess that your interruption was most welcome 
tohim? Did you realize that he had almost certainly been 
engaged in making objections to the glib talk of a salesman, 
and that the salesman had been hammering him in return 
with one of the “soo Answers to Sales Objections”? 

This last phrase is the actual title of a real live book, 
written by Ray Giles of The Blackman Company and pub- 
lished by The Ronald Press, New York, which is un- 
doubtedly a best-seller among the gents who shave in Pull- 
mans and pad their expense accounts. 

“500 Answers to Sales Objections.” 
tains 500 answers to only 81 objections. 
being outnumbered six to one, haven’t got a chance. No- 
body has yet published the obvious companion volume, for 
the benefit of the poor, silent, nonplussed, dubious, but 
eventually “sold” owner of the small stationery store: 


The little book con- 
The objections, 


3000 Crushing Replies to 500 Smooth Answers to 81 
Sales Objections.” 

In order to bring home to you the complete, hopeless 
impotence of the owner of the stationery store when face 
to face with a smart young fellow who knows all of Mr. 
Ray Giles’ 500 Answers by heart, I shall place you for 
4 moment in his shoes. Your store is dark and dingy 
and thirty feet deep and ten feet wide. You pay $150 
feat a month. You have no assistant—when you go to 
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lunch, your wife, after putting the lunch on a hot corner 
of the stove, walks over to the store and takes her turn 
minding the till, the cling-clinks of whose cash-registering 
bell are painfully infrequent. You have two near-by com- 
petitors, Mr. Diehl across the street and Mr. Edelstein a 
block to the north. You carry a better and longer line 
of goods than either of them, yet somehow they get the 
trade. You would not be willing to admit that Mr. Dichl 
cuts you out because his pretty daughter waits on the 
customers, and that Mr. Edelstein is more successful be- 
cause he gives away cigars and is willing to share his latest 
red-hot tip on the horses, but such is the case. Instead 
of conscripting your own daughter, or deing a little boot- 
legging on the side, you still attempt to run the store on 
cold, calculating, scientific principles, which means that 
year after year, one after another, smooth young men with 
sample cases have cajoled, bluffed and sandbagged you into 


putting several dozen of the “latest features,” “newest 


wrinkles” or “niftiest novelties” on your shelves—where, 
one after another and year after year, they remain. 
Your brain, and the plain fact that you are barely able 
to make both ends meet, urge you to place orders for these 
novelties, but something deeper and dumber within you 
rguments of these vo ing men 
with all sorts of obj You don’t really 


stuff, you suspect that you can’t sell it, it’s too new, or 


want the 


: ! | 
too expensive, or too mi! h ] ae something eise you have 
? o 


t raise, the you 


already. But for every obj yn you ra ng men 


an endless supply of irrefutable and snappy come- 
backs. They appeal to your pride, they play upon your 
fears, they flatter you, they wise-crack, they sass you, they 
you with “now or never” and “everybody else is 
doing it.” You are doomed from the start: your resources 
are limited by your own timid wits, while theirs, nourished 
by deep study of Mr. Giles’ booklet, are inexhaustible. 
Only the night before, in some seedy two-dollar-and-a-half 
hotel bedroom, where the Gideons’ Bible lies unopened on 
the dresse Whether 


your objection falls under the chapter heading of Price, 


*r, they have been learning it by heart. 


Profit, Performance, Policy, Punctuality, Personal or Put- 
off, they have anywhere from three to sixteen answers 
ready to meet !t. 

The following dialogue, which may be assumed to take 
place in the struggling stationery store between its owner 
and the unanswerable salesman, is culled here and there 
from the instructive product of Mr. Giles’ fertile mind. 


STATIONERY STORE OwneR: Your price is too high. 

SALESMAN: You need some high-priced goods in 
here to give the place more class. 

S. S. O.: My trade would think your prices too 
_ low to represent real value. 

SALESMAN: ‘That is the funniest reason for not 
buying that I have ever heard. 
S. S. O.: I get better terms and discounts from 
other houses. 

SALESMAN: Yes, but lots of smart dealers like you 
look with suspicion on fancy discounts. 

S. S. O.: Your goods don’t compare with Smith's. 

SALESMAN: You say that because you don’t know 
them as well as 1 do. Now let me show you. 

5. S. O.: Your product is too new and people are 
not ready for it. 








eee me 
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SALESMAN: Yes, that is what they said about the 
“typewriter, the sewing machine, the steam boat and 
the automobile. 

S. S$. O.: My present line is much more up-to-date. 

SALESMAN: Many people don’t want the newest 
thing. They prefer to buy old, reliable staples. 

S. S. O.: Your goods don’t stand up in this climate. 

SALESMAN: If you let climate rob you of good busi- 
ness you won’t get very far. 

S. S. O.: Your sizes are wrong. 

SALESMAN: Nobody ever said that to me before. 

S. S. O.: Your device is too complicated. 

SALESMAN: So is the human body. 

S. S. O.: I will take your product on a consign- 
ment basis. 

SALESMAN: Ha-ha! That’s the way they sell the 
weak ones. 

S. S. O.: I am all stocked up. 

SALESMAN: Why not put the slow-sellers on a high 
shelf and put my line out in front? 

S. S. O.: I don’t handle advertised goods. 

SALESMAN: Neither does the undertaker. 

S. §. O.: I don’t like the attitude which the presi- 
dent of your company has taken on certain public 
questions. 

SALESMAN: What shall we do? Spank him? 

S. S$. O.: I think your product is rotten. 

SALESMAN: But look at the way it sells. 

S. §. O.: Your story sounds fishy. 

SALESMAN: That’s what they said to Jonah. 

S. §. O.: Right now I am broke. 

SALESMAN: Then here is exactly what you need. 


At this point the S. S. O., exhausted and white-hot 
under the collar, uncorks what seems to him the final 
and unanswerable comment. 

“GET THE HELL OUT OF HERE!” 

But the salesman, mentally turning the pages until he 
gets to section VIII and objection 19, hesitates quickly 
between Sales Answers (a), (b), (c), (d), or (e), and, 
having chosen (a), says politely but firmly, “Don’t say 
it so loudly. Some of your Sunday school customers may 


hear you.” 
Whereupon the S. S. O. either signs the order slip or 


beats the salesman over the head with a piece of lead-pipe. 
To which masterly sales objection even Mr. Giles’ bottom- 
less book provides no answer. 


Rosert Litre. 


Indictment 


What salve is left, what dark serenity 

To heal the spirit’s barren discontent? 
The snail walks in his crystal tenement; 
The mollusc sleeps in fluted pearl; the bee 
Grazes the zinnia or buoyantly 

Tunnels the phlox for gold or drills a dent 
In the blue lupin’s ore; and with cement 
Of silver the wild wasp usurps his tree. 


And we, who neither build nor break, we feed 
Inward upon our loneliness; we bait 
The trap with our own hunger and our greed: 
Not like the spider at his diamond gate, 
But rather like the scorpion who will bleed 
Himself for venom in his vile estate. 

JosEpH AUSLANDER. 
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Governor or President? 


HERE is, in the modern federal democracy, a {inj 
of paralysis of the social will which defeats, beio;. 


it is begun, the impulse to follow a constructive cours 
We refuse to control events manifestly and adm: tedly 
weighted with the greatest public significance. Al! states 


want anthracite, and only Pennsylvania has it. Nor qj) 
grow wheat or cotton. Not all have water-power, |; 
bors, forests, steel or textile mills. But the people of 3) 
states need goods which are imported, and lumber, s:-| 
and clothes which originate in various parts of our hon 
territory, just as they need the financial service of Ney 
York and the meat-packing service of Chicago. 
sphere of action of the federal government would rt! 
seem to be determined by the fact of disturbance among 
such relations as these than by such principles 
those to which President Coolidge so confidently appeals 
But if Mr. Hoover accedes to Coolidge Jaissez-faire and 
Mr. Smith holds on to the traditional Democratic view 
of states’ rights, how are the problems raised by : 
considerations to be met? Is our paralysis to continue for 
another presidential term? 

As a matter of fact, the diseases which are overcom. 
ing laissez-faire and attempts at state control alike, hay: 
been met, not with resignation, but with much social 
squirming and nostrum-hunting. We consent reluctantly, 
and without any sure notion of implications, to spasmodic 
change in little things. But, because conflicts among thox 
who influence policy so nearly balance, or because th: 
machinery of democracy has broken down as a medium o! 
representation, the government has remained inactive 
the spheres of greatest need. Furthermore, and in co»- 
sequence, it has drawn to itself mediocre officials and ha 
generally, shown itself feeble and ineffectual in those few 
matters in which it has tried to interfere. And this ha 
greatly strengthened the Republican nihilism which re. 
peats the old aphorism: “that government is best which 
governs least.” It is, perhaps, too strong to picture by 
business as a careless vulture feeding on a prostrate pu> 
lic and sickening periodically of a violent indigestion— 
but the simile has an embarrassing modicum of truth. bg 
business certainly throws its influence on the side of free- 


government for the protection of its interests. Nor dors 
it hesitate to debauch what little government there is, o” 
use it, as the tariffs have been used, for its exclusive bene- 
fit. There is nothing wrong about buying or bullying « 
official, so the notion seems to run. 

There is an old controversy among American theorist 
concerning the functions of the states’ and of the nations 
government. But how slight a glance at reality is 1 
quired to see the steady decline of the states and the con 
stantly increasing need for enlarged federal powers. |: 
comes as a shock to hear serious suggestions of a deiens 
for states’ rights in our day. They can depend only on 
argument from constitutional scripture; not at all on a 
gument from necessity. If what is wanted is a more activt 
and resistant governmental organism as an alternative 
present futility, this is mot the way to get it. To som 
of us, at least, the way seems to lie in the direction @ 
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strengthening the head rather than the other members, 
in spite of the admitted difficulties, as the only organ suf- 
ficiently inclusive to protect all interests and to control 
all functions. Such a strengthening would involve a wid- 
ening of the powers of federal government. It must be 
removed from the constant fear of intruding upon the 
privileges of the states, and it must be given coercive power 
in the field of industry which it does not now have. 

Our Constitution was drawn without a single provi- 
sion which directly related to industry, a situation which 
left to a body of constitutional lawyers the virtual power 
of defining its place in society so soon as it had overflowed 
the jurisdiction of the states; and since the lawyers and 
the courts have always been far more jealous of individ- 
uals’ rights—and corporations are legal individuals—than 
of social welfare, the policy of maintaining a govern- 
mental myth of aissez-faire—with exceptions—has lingered 
into the 1920's. 

We need a statesman with the vision and the courage 
to make of the federal government an instrument of pub- 
lic welfare; who will develop and vivify its powers, rather 
than sabotage them in the mistaken belicf that industry 
and the public are benefited in that way. Cannot Gover- 
nor Smith understand that—ridiculous as it sounds—the 
stronghold of Jeffersonianism has shifted from the South 
to the Northeast, and that its latter-day prophet is Cool- 
idge? He will be greatly handicapped in any competi- 
tion to capture what is, by now, essentially Republican 
thunder. And cannot he learn from this that the other 
tradition of Democracy is better—the tradition of pro- 
tecting all vital social interests, and not exclusively those 
of the fortunate and hitherto privileged classes; of defin- 
ing and making effective the fumbling wish for a better 
life, lived with the apparatus of our own time, which is 
in people’s hearts? This can only be done by a positive 
federal program. Mr. Coolidge has done enough to 
sabotage the organs of federal administration. If that is 
all a Democrat can offer, why on earth should we change? 
lf Governor Smith is clearly faced with any issue, it is 
that of saying just how, as a federal executive, he expects 
to contribute to a betterment of American life. If he 
feels that being a Democrat imposes upon him a persist- 
ent defense of states’ rights, he would better remain a 
Governor; perhaps we can discover a candidate for Pres- 
ident with some faith in the office; one who can break 
through into American minds and gather up the elusive 
elements of a genuine national will; who can upset the 
balance of opposed conflicts which lies like a dead hand 
on the organs of federal administration; who can make it 
intelligent, active, and resourceful in the public interest. 

Those of us who have lived under his administration 

New York have learned to trust his honest concern 
for his constituents. And we have seen him forge, from 
a state administration which 
But it seems justi- 


most unpromising materials, 
is remarkably effective in its field. 


fiable to wonder whether, as a national executive, he would 
be equally eager to extend his administration over the 
whole range of activities which have, by now, escaped 
from the states and have become, in fact if not in law, 
nation-wide in scope. That same fresh, untraditional, di- 
rect attack on the problems of contemporary life which 
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we, in his state, have admired, would, it seems, inevita- 
bly lead to a new conception of federal powers. Bi ut has 
he been a Governor so long, and become so convinced of 
the sufficiency of state administration, that he has diequali- 
fied himself for a presidential career of this same sort 
He has discovered ways of penetrating to the social will 
in New York, and of infusing it with practical intelligi- 
bility. We lack entirely, as yet, an intimation of such 
clairvoyance in national affairs. 


R. G. TucweEtt. 
Playwrights and Causes 


fy HE New Playwrights in their theater in Cherry 
Lane ended their season some weeks ago, and now 

fr. E. E. Cummings’ “him” has been trying its fortunes 
at the Provincetown. These instances may all be called, one 
way or another, experiments in revolutionary theater, as 
regards form, content and production. The ventures of 
the New Playwrights came off more than doubtfully. 
About “him” opinions are divided, as we may see in the 
pamphlet that the producers have gotten out, in which the 
glittering skill of Mr. Gilbert Seldes has stacked up an 
amnazing case of critics and critics’ differences. 

And yet there are people who wish these playwrights 
well, who think of them with the kindest hopes, are open 
to radical thought, radical forms in art and the utmost 
freedom in method, who are in general full of warm, high 
hopes for the adventure, and yet when they come to the 
specific effort find themselves quite let down. Not all these 
people can be fools. 

The New Playwrights’ later offerings in Cherry Lane 
include such pieces, more or less characteristic, as Mr. 
John Howard Lawson’s “The International,” Mr. Em Jo 
Basshe’s ““The Centuries” or Mr. Paul Sifton’s “The Belt” 

(all three published by the Macaulay Company, New York). 
All these plays by the New Playwrights group may be said 
to assume, however voluntarily, the burden of propagan- 
da—-communistic, socialistic, themes around movements and 
causes, industry, Ford, immigration, Jews, Negroes, and 
What is the situation, taking this drama as art, 
which is the only way to take it, in the same sense 


SO On. 


that no matter what are his ideas, intentions and mis- 
sions, a man is in the end a man, a living human animal? 

For the New Playwrights, then, the first point is that 
their themes and ideas are, so far as American life goes, 
imported and ready-made. They did not spring from the 
native depths of American life, and do not, now that they 
are a part of it, well up with any wide abundance of 
energy and feeling. You can say also that over the coun- 
try far and wide the pressure of these ideas is greatly 
scattered and lessened in the last few years—the tameness 
of our May Day flares compared to the blood and tension 
in various towns of Europe is a simple illustration of this 
fact. The indifference to the New Playwrights of what 
might reasonably be thought their own proper public, the 
Socialists, Labor parties and the radical-minded among in- 
tellectuals has been, according to all accounts, abysmal; 
though they might easily have supplied audiences to fill 
any theater and make any experiment possible, 
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What does this mean? It means that we are dealing 
with a group of young men, writers and painters, without 
any passionate and unescapable connection with the matter 
they work in, the causes they promote. We observe the 
arbitrary insistence, whimsicality and easy freedom of their 
methods and conclusions. Their work carries no mark of 
fellowship, of danger or of that blind fire whose bright 
burning obscures any minor defects in craft or thinking. 
We have no sense of their being voices, but only echoes. 

The issue in general, then, comes down to one of form 
and content, the process by which a piece of creation in 
art arises from its source in thought and feeling. In 
particular, the issue confronts the fact of how unlikely 
it must be that these workers at the New Playwrights’ 
‘Theater can achieve any solid artistic creation from matter 
and causes so arbitrary and isolated as theirs become under 
their approach. So far as their relation goes to the great 
modern matter they essay, these plays to be seen in Cherry 
Lane are on a level with the costume play. 

This is no place to discuss the talent of these playwrights. 
Certainly Mr. Dos Passos has talent and Mr. John How- 
ard Lawson in “Roger Bloomer” and “Processional” had 
passages as exciting as American drama has reached so far. 
But we may mention talent because it connects with the 
power to entertain—which brings us to the next point 
about the New Playwrights. They have shown themselves 
time and again much too indifferent in the mere little 
matter of the audience’ enjoying itself, one way or another. 
Too often at the New Playwrights’ Theater you get the 
sense of being slapped in the face, of take it or leave it. 

But the life of art is entertainment. There needs to 
be in it an infectious, ingratiating or consuming life that 
takes you, draws you on, fills you up with its own. sub- 
stance, delights you, or gives you that /ieto morire that 
Leonardo speaks of—losing your life to find it. You may 
give off this light of entertainment by arranging your 
facets, surfaces, order and tone, as Moliére did; or, as 
Shakespeare did in “Hamlet,” by becoming, through the 
intensity of your inner fire, incandescent. It is not a ques- 
tion of whether you are serious or not—only an adolescent 
in years or culture could think that—it is a question of 
whether you have fellowship, glow, grace or power, tact 
in tone and craft, persuasive invention, and, finally, co- 
quetry or supplication—are striving to please or are on 
your knees to life. These qualities become all the more 
important through the fact that in no other art is the 
relation between the individual artist, his ideas, impulses, 
his will to style on the one hand and on the other the work 
he creates, so pressing and immediate as in the theater. 
This ought to be obvious, but obviously has not been so 
in Cherry Lane. 

There is a distinct point at which the good old com- 
mercial necessity to please, if you want to survive at all, 
would have been of great help to the New Playwrights. 

When we come to Mr. Cummings’ play, we have quite 
another matter. Theatrical or not, his talent is at least 
literary, it is poetic, and that makes all the difference. 
That implies an assurance that whether the ideas presented 
come alive completely in theatrical form or not, they are 
at least alive already as poetry. It would be nothing 
against “him,” of course, if it had propaganda in it, so 
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long as the playwright converts the propaganda into cre). 
tion, like the sheep Epictetus holds up for an example » 
this business, who do not vomit up again what they ©; 
as grass and leaves, but turn it into hides and wool. |) ; 
what propaganda there is in “him” is propaganda for 
poet’s impulses, things in him that fight for breath, ; 
sions, theories and perversities and the beautiful, sharp fr->- 
dom to see and feel his own way. The causes in 
writing of Mr. Cummings, even at its worst, remain 
own, converted by their lyricism from barrenness. 

Mr. Cummings is in debt to the theater for its end 
ance of his lack of craft, of control, of regulation : 
taste. A part of that debt is already sadly paid, for 
theater charges the bad scenes against the good. For th 
shortcomings he pays his price. That is, in a manner 
speaking, his private loss, so much the worse for him, 
far. 

The theater is in Mr. Cummings’ debt because he |! 
enriched the texture of it, moved up the vibration of 
speech, frightened, mocked and invigorated its sense 
logic and order, and brought to it a wayward impertine: 
and happiness that is sorely needed. 

This last quality—so apt an accompaniment of tal: 
and so lacking in our serious theater, which runs to boi: 
geois heaviness and care, where imaginative excess, varic' 
and hilarious invention and sudden poignancy would 
right—is what Mr. Cummings could most helpfully exh: 
to the New Playwrights. Their work needs of all thi 
to take on the appearance of a joyous outlet, an outlet ‘>: 
the native pressure behind it, joyous because its origin 


lyric and urgent. 
SrarK YOUNG. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Communism and the Coal Miner: 


IR: Editorial excisions, made for reasons of space, In my 

ticle, “New Life in the Miners’ Union?” which appea 
in your issue of April 25, modified to some extent my stateme:'s 
regarding the extent of Communist influence in the present 
surgent movement in the United Mine Workers. I should 
grateful for space in which to correct this impression, in vi \ 
of the fact that my corrections on proof did not reach yo 
time for publication. 

I referred to the possibility that the new effort among 
miners might “be brought under Workers’ party domination, : 
become admittedly dualist in character.” Such a shift has 
fact occurred; the Communists have moved from fringe to c«:- 
ter. The response to the strike call of April 16 was neglig 
—some 5,000, rather than the 15,000 claimed. The leaders 
has been weak. Brophy has offered his resignation as Chairn 
of the “Save the Union Committee,” probably because Com: 
nist control forced him to the decision. His earlier hope |) «t 
radical political support for a purely labor effort could be 
cepted and guided has faded. Watt, former Springfield, |! 
nois, sub-district officer, may take his place. While not now 
the party, he is said to be on cordial terms with the Commu 
heads. It has been recognized that a number of the staff of | 
Committee and of the Pennsylvania-Ohio relief organization, «5 
well as much of its financial backing, have been Communist. |! 
movement has probably been dominated by the Left, potentia 
from the start. Party discipline has presumably included a p °» 
to use Brophy as a tool. 

The situation has, of course, made it easy for Lewis to read 
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the insurgents out of the union. Police repression will continue, 
now that there is no doubt as to the true character of the defec- 
tion. It seems outrageous that there must be more violence now, 
merely to give propagandists of the class struggle their first 
slight foothold in American industry outside New York. A con- 
tingent of Eastern Communists has been imported to take the 
field, but their drive seems doomed to failure. The outlook for 
the miners is dark, It is regrettable that progressive labor lead- 
ership is not forthcoming to aid Lewis to channel the undoubted 
restlessness in the non-union areas in ways that would help pre- 
vent the wreck of the United Mine Workers. 
Francis Tyson. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Government and Business 


IR: I was greatly interested to read in the current issue of the 

New Republic your editorial on revising the anti-trust laws, 
and I feel that you are to be complimented for your recognition of 
the fact that “the issue is one which may play a prominent part 
in the 1928 campaign.” I am advised by a number of Senators 
and Representatives at Washington that it is a subject upon which 
much emphasis will be laid in the near future. 

| cannot refrain from commenting upon some of the statements 
in vour editorial; I feel sure, however, that you will appreciate 
that whatever I may say is intended sincerely as constructive criti- 
cism, and is particularly an attempt to throw light on one sig- 
\ificant phase of my anti-trust proposals which you perhaps over- 
looked. 

An important point, which I have tried to stress, is that, for 
the first time in our history, it has become necessary to have some 
organization which would begin to lay out plans for industry. 
You did not, in your editorial, treat of my proposals to so change 
the make-up of the Federal Trade Commission as to give that 
body a personnel capable of guiding and directing industry “to- 
ward a better integrated economic order.” 

While I fully agree with you that “the trouble with competi- 
tion is that it involves the lack of intelligent planning,” and that 
the present form of supervision in amendments to the anti-trust 
laws may prove decidedly more hurtful than beneficial, I am 
equally convinced that the key to the problem lies in the govern- 
ment body. My plan proposes that the new Federal Trade Com- 
mission consist of eleven members-—-two members to be represent- 
ative of labor, two of industry, two of banking aad finance, two 
of political economy, and three to be representative of the public 
as a whole. Under such a group of specialists, whose knowledge 
of production, distribution and overhead costs would equal that 
of the individual companies under their supervision, it would be 
eatremely difficult for a dishonest manufacturer to get very far 
in the “padding of investment accounts and the swelling of ex- 
pense accounts” to a point where “almost any profit could be made 
to look like the permitted 8 percent.” In the ability of such a 
commission to give proper regulation to industrial combinations 
the public could truly place its unqualified confidence. 

Even though I agree with you that in fixing the return on the 
investment in public utilities and railroads there has been, and 
is, considerable difficulty in determining what is a fair valua- 
tion of the properties, nevertheless the public has received great 
benefits under such a system of regulation, imperfect though it 
may be. The American Telephone and Telegraph Company, the 
New York Central Railroad, and others, are evidence of the fact 
that we are very much blessed with a superior type of service— 
superior to that of most countries. It is perfectly true that our 
carriers and our public utilities are not yet perfect, but we are 
certainly far in advance of the rest of the world, It must also 
be remembered that our whole industrial civilization is still very 
young. Changes and improvements in industry are being made 
which are more and more in the public interest. 1 believe that if 
some yardstick were given industry and the public as to an ap- 
proximate limit of profits, such a law would have a salu- 
tary effect upon our commerce and would help considerably in 
its further development, even if difficult to work out beyond the 
decimal point. 
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When you say in your article that “some policy is evidently 
necessary which shall visualize a sufficient alternative to com- 
petition as a protection of the public,” I believe that my sugges- 
tions carry an idea as to the policy which you indicate is neces- 
sary. 

May I not take issue with your statement that my proposal 
would open the door to more private monopolies which, in time, 
might be hurtful to the public interest? The very idea of per- 
mitting the extension of monopoly in the public interest is to cut 
down a great deal of the waste and to climinate the “planless- 
ness” of which you speak, 

When you say “Exemptions to the anti-trust laws should be 
made in industry as the need becomes manifest, and as sufficient 
control can be devised and put into operation,” I respectfully sug- 
gest that that is exactly what the new Federal Trade Commis- 
sion would be in a position to do. It would only permit com- 
binations in those industries which needed it, and would watch 
existing combinations so that they would continue to serve the 
public interest. Such a Federal Trade Commission as I outlined 
would be in position to make a study of each industry, and thus 
come to discover those “major policies which a unified control 
ought to execute.” 

If you wish for “creative social control,” a beginning must be 
made, and I believe that the Federal Trade Commission which I 
propose, given such amendments to the anti-trust lawa as are in- 
cluded in my list of proposals, would bring about that condition. 
But you must remember that changes in industry must be made 
as general progress is made, 

BENJAMIN JAvrtrTs, 

New York City. 


Senator Walsh’s Candidacy 


IR: In your issue of April 11 you repeat editorially the state 

ment now being made in quarters favorable to another can- 
didate that “Senator Walsh ... is allowing himself to be used 
as a stalking-horse by the McAdoo drys.” Senator Walsh himself 
has already replied to this charge, which by implication casts 
doubt on the good faith of his candidacy. That the charge should 
be made is «0 illustration of the confusion which is apt to char- 
acterize political thinking. Certainly there would seem to be no 
more promising way to bring about the much needed elevation in 
the tone of our political life than to entrust the national leader- 
ship of a party to statesmen who have proved their right to lead 
by the part they have played in the national political arena. In 
the last eight years no member of the national government be- 
longing to either party has performed public service of higher 
distinction or greater value than Senator Walsh. No Democrat 
in national office has equalled his record of accomplishment in 
furthering the party’s best traditions. Do not these services con- 
fer the best of all possible titles to be a candidate? Is the can- 
didacy of the man who has performed them so unthinkable that 
it must be explained by regarding him as a “stalking-horse”? 
There is another element of confusion in the charge. Granting 
that Senator Walsh’s candidacy represents opposition to another 
candidate for the nomination, does this mean necessarily, as seems 
to be implied, that such opposition cannot be made in good faith? 
Throughout his public career Senator Walsh has stood consistently 
for certain policies and principles as representing his Democratic 


faith. These policies and principles have always encountered op- 
position, and sometimes bitter opposition, from certain element 
and interests within the party. Is there anything remarkable or 
unseemly in his willingness to contest the nomination with another 


candidate who, whatever his great merits, has always been aligned 
with, and is now, as in the past, enthusiastically supported by, 
those elements in the party against which Senator Waleh, like 
other progressive Democrats, has contended for more than twenty 
years? Must a candidate be regarded as a stalking-horse be- 
cause he is willing to appeal to his party to accept his leadership 
on the basis of his principles, and does not bow to the opinion 
of professional politicians that another candidate, aligned with 
groups which have always followed different principles, has a 
better chance to win? The New Republic is doing splendid serv- 
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ice in insisting that candidates should make their appeal on the 
basis of their attitude toward the pressing political issues before 
the country; and of all the candidates in the field, Senator Walsh, 
true to his record, is the only one who, from the outset, has had 
the courage to take this course. 
Jounx Dickinson. 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


[Mr. Dickinson wrote his letter before Senator Walsh withdrew 
from the race for the Democratic nomination —Tue Eprrors.] 


Can Conflict Be Abolished? 


IR: “Do not stop with symptoms. Go through to the causes. 

Then remove them.” So seductive is this generalization that 
I think Mr. Tugwell was affected by it when he proposed (in 
“The Paradox of Peace,” the New Republic for April 18) to 
abolish war by abolishing conflict, which is the undoubted cause 
of war. But, then, sex is the undoubted cause of fearful evils— 
and who would abolish sex? 

Mr. Tugwell, it is true, claims concrete proof that, despite the 
size and complexity of the world, conflict can be abolished, and 
he refers to the efforts of the War bureaus to direct private 
initiative to the winning of the War. He assumes that the meth- 
od was to abolish internal competition, and then pronounces that 
it worked well. Measured by its purpose, it did work well, its 
purpose being to defeat the appetite for “business as usual” and 
so win the War. But, measured economically, the echoes of its 
waste and inefficiency are still reverberating in Congress. 

Nor was conflict so much abolished as diverted. For never did 
big business more shamelessly conflict with big business in the 
labor market, every employer almost stealing his men from every 
other employer, for private gain, and the men, for private gain, 
becoming positively demoralized in their scramblings from one 
shop to another. As to the perennial conflict between capital and 
labor, a splendid young economist, Carleton Parker, was killed 
by it. In the service of the War bureaus, he lost his life through 
overwork, trying to settle the labor troubles that broke out like 
forest fires at every corner of the land. 

But after all, the real test is this: Did the courts close their 


doors? 
After such slender proof that competition was abolished, Mr. 


* Tugwell attacks the only other alternative to war—namely, ar- 
bitrament. Here, for proof, he offers the sheer abstraction that . 


“force used by a third party” is almost as bad as force used by 
the original contestants. He does not examine the concrete proof 
against him. It is no slender proof—the courts whose doors 
stayed open. These spell all the difference between the anarchiscic 
conflict of the frontier and the orderly conflict of the shady street. 
Surely there must be some correlation between our daily peace and 
the thousands of judges who sit up thousands of nights writing 
millions of words in order to settle thousands of intricate con- 
flicts by votes of five to four. 

Mr. Tugwell seems not altogether unwilling to tolerate arbitra- 
ment as an interim expedient. But how big must be the interim 
when the very economists who exploded the theory, “business 
as usual,” have not thereby been converted to the theory of an un- 
competitive world? 

Hersert W. FisHer. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


Hungary and Peace 


IR: I would not abuse the hospitality of the New Republic 
with my polemics in the case of Mr. Emery Deri, but, as the 
Hungarian situation is the key for all the Danube problems and, 
consequently, for the peace of Central Europe, I cannot leave un- 
answered some remarks of my opponent which have obscured cer- 
tain important issues. In order to save your space, I shall give 
my answer in an almost telegraphic style. 
1. Mr. Deri declines to discuss the internal policy of Hungary. 
Now it is the most elementary rule for the study of an interna- 
tional situation that, without a knowledge of the internal condi- 
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tions of the respective countries, all criticisms of the foreign p. -y 
of these countries is perfectly useless and valueless. 

2. For the preparation of a future war under the presen: 
conditions, three things are necessary: the establishment of s>\\4 
cadres, the fomenting of a war-ideology, and the closing of . 
alliances. A system of compulsory military training and the . 
tensive network of the so-called Lewente-organizations serve ‘\¢ 
first of these requirements, the spirit of nationalistic jingoisn 
the whole field of public education, the second, and an alli: 
with Signor Mussolini, the third. Ever the most casual for: 
observer knows the truth, disregarded by Mr. Deri, that the pres 
ent system in Hungary represents the most pathological case o| a 
warlike nationalism. In a recent publication, the leading ed 
tional authorities of Hungary ridiculed the western peace 
deavors, and emphasized the absolute necessity of a moral and 
tellectual preparation for the coming war. If Mr. Deri does 1» 
know this most representative volume, I can submit it for +s 
study. 

3. If Mr. Deri would be inclined to look into the socialis:ic 
press of Vienna and Paris, he would discover that the incident of 
St. Gothard was detected by the vigilance and care of the pu! ‘ic 
opinion of the workers. 

4. Almost all the responsible factors of German public opin on 
have already expressed their categoric desire for the Amsch!us: 
which is only opposed by the old Hapsburgist gang. 

5. Mr. Deri speaks of the peaceful influence of the Hunga: on 
peasantry represented in Parliament. But even the better ¢ »- 
of foreign observers know perfectly well that the real Hungarian 
peasantry was ousted from Parliament by the reintroductio: 
public voting and the corrupt electoral machine of Count B- 
len. The force of feudalism is practically unchecked in the na- 
tional assembly of Budapest. The few peasants sitting there are 
practically the instruments and figure-heads of the magn»'rs. 
Therefore, the foreign policy of Hungary is exclusively domin.» ‘+d 
by the war ideology of the feudal and military circles. 

6. As to the role of Az Est, Mr. Deri speaks of the power! 
support which the pacifistic policy of Count Karolyi has enjo:«d 
through this widely spread journal. Therefore, my judgn 
against this pacifistic paper is based on personal animosity. | 
think the best way to settle this controversy would be for Mv. 
Deri or the New Republic to ask Count Karolyi directly what he 
thinks about the pacifistic policy and civic probity of this excel- 
lent paper before, during, and after the War. 

My final conclusion from the whole situation is not a glorif«: 
tion of the Little Entente, as Mr. Deri insinuates, but the o 
viction that the present lamentable situation in Central Eu: 
cannot be cured by the military and diplomatic leadership of 
Fascist dictator, but only by a complete democratization of Cen'ra! 
Europe. The most essential step in this direction is the eljm 
tion of feudalism and Hapsburg monarchism in Hungary. 








Oscar JAs?: 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 
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